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ABSTRACT 

This curriculum guide for fifth*grade teachers 
contains values-based classrooa lessons on t-he topic of group action. 
The lessons are intended to assist students 'in the developaent of a 
positive self-concept and inter- and intrap^rsonal skills necessary 
for individual and group effectiveness. Teaching techniques include 
use of transparencies and: filmstripfe and classrooa discussion with an 
emphasis on group processes and interaction. Onits presented include 
the following: A Discussion without the Teacher Kearby^ The 
Development of Policy Statement^ and Redevelopment and Continued 
Independence. Each unit outline contains purpose^ concepts^ affective 
objectives^ classroom activities^ teaching procedures^ guiding 
questions^ evaluation techniques^ and lists of materials needed. For 
some lessons all necessary classroom materials are included. 
Appendices include procedures for group discussion and role playing 
and a resource list of curricula. The curriculum developers recommend 
that teachers receive training in affective teaching skills and 
attitudes before using the guide and that the materials not be used 
daily y but rather spaced to cover a semester at a time. 
(Author/RM) 
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PROGRESS AND CAUTIOff 



The Pattern of Healthful Living Project was a. curr i cul um 

devel opmerlt effort funded by the Texas Commission on 

I 

AlcoholisrK The guides were written, subjected to two 

*^ 

pi 1 ot i ngs land carefully evaluated for content, grade 
appropri.ateness, ahd pupil effectiveness. 

Because this is a values based curriculum attempting to 
effect attitude and behavioral changes in pupils regarding 
decisions important to youth, th'e Pattern of Healthful 

Living staff does not recommend the use of these guides 

\ 
\ 

x^ithout the requi^site teacher preparation. Aife^ctive 
teaching skills and a tti tudeY^re imperative i r^tfi? ,resul ts 
the project obtained from p i VQti^=vf-c a n be expected from 
others who use the materia^. ^ 



The staff recommends these materials not be used daily, 
but rather spag^d to cover a seme/ter of time. Materials 
are available/for grades . ki ndejc^-art/exi-t^^ou^ eight. 

The focusing goal of a values-based curriculum i-s the 
deve1o'pmen(t in children of a positive self-jimage. This' 
will .se^t/the pattern for utilization of decision making 



processes which are necessary in a democra 



ic society. If 



this is kept in m-j^nd and teachers are 'properly trained, we 
wilJ have taken ^one further step in huraani ! i ng educati on . 



Shirley E. .Rose, Ed, D 
Project Coordinator 
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PREFACE 



Rationale 

/ t 
/ • 

Harris County Department of-Education conceptualized "Patterns 
, of Heal thful .Li ving" curriculum des i gn • under .the followinq 
premises: . , . 

1. Belief in the supreme worth and individuality of each 
pupi 1 . , 

2. Belief that each person should be aided by educational 
institutions in attaining his potential as a human beinrj 

■ > 

3. Belief that each person should be aided by educational 

, Institutions for effective parti c i pa ti-on in a democr^ic 
society. ' ^ 

Belief that each person can become the person he wants 
• to be and function more effectively in a free' society if 
,'he is helped to develop a persona.l rational value system. 

5, .Belief that one of . the important 'functions of a school in 
a free society Is to help pupiVs develop and clarify a 
personal belief system. • 

6. Bejief In a value-based education pcogram a«s the effective 
mesns of assisting pupils into becoming a "rational 
thinki ng , " "sel f>actual i zi ng" i ndi vidua 1 . 



.1 
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Goals 

The foll.ov(ing broad goals were identified in or^er to 
f aci 1 i ta te. the ultimate a'lm of the program as oiJtlined in 
the proposal to the Texas- Commi ssion on Alcoholism: ■;jne 
ultjmate aim wi*ll be to have an ongoing program which can 
be offered .to organizations throughout the state, a progra^, 
which produces individuals with the ability to mak^ responsible 
judgments on thein lifestyle." 

The 'prograrrf; attempted the following: 

1. Assist bupils in the development of a mor.e positive 
sel f -concept' wh i c h helps i nd/T'v i dua 1 s achieve a more 
rewardir^g, enriched^ l\fe. 

■ I' 

I; 
\- 
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Assist pupils in the development of rational thinking 
processes -necessary to effective f unctioni ng M n a free - 
society. , 

.Assist in the development and refinement of inter and 
intra personal skills necessary for individual and group 
ef f ect i \7eness . 

Assist in helping. the child understand the val,u?s pf the 
societyM'n which he lives'and participate effectively in 
thatsociety. • ''^ 

Assist in development of a personal and societal value 
system, which involves : 

A. Understanding how a value '"system evolves. 

B. Appreciation of value systems operating in a multi- 
ethnic society. 

C. Experiences in examination of values both personal 
and societal . 

D. Experiences in resolution of value conflict and 
value clarification both personal and societal. 




J. 



A PROCESS FOR GROUP ACTION 



m 
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INTRODUCTION* 



"We've got to return to those values whic 
made this country greatl Especially in the 
" schools there is need for teachers to once 
ag'ain teach those ideas which explain what 
we are all aboutl" 

Why would anyone want to challenge th^s statement? In ^ 

school board meeting, who would dare to express concern wit. 

thi s -^s^jsaker ' s emphatic pronouncement? Yet there are educatj : 

who v/^ihJd n^t accept the speaker's ideas without further 

cl ari f i ca ti on . 



The critic might start by asking, 'How can we return if we 
never have been?" or "What specific values are you talking 
about?" Undoubtedly the spe.aker is making referencrto 
democratic values and he is assuming that teachers today spend 
less time teaching such values than their counterparts of 
former years. In actuality it is doubtful if very many teachf^r^ 
at any time have taught so students can have a depth under^ tand i rV^ 
and application of "those Valuies which made us great." 

Jacob Klein, in hi Amen can Values and American Education . 
strikes at this issue of diverg^etTTfr betwa.en UaxweratlTTTTue: 
and traditional teaching methods. He argues that a sc^cj-fcty 
which seeks the promoti on 'a^n;M>-e1-petuat\on of better living 
througli self-efforts should h^ve an educational system which 



corresponds and operates in like rtra-^ner J ■^^But instead we 

^Jacob Klein, American Values and AmeTS-cAJL Educatio n 
(Jericho, New York: ExplDsition Press, 1 973 ), p.^^TO^ - 
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have schools which stress competition above all else. 
; Many classrooms remain as isolated cells of authori- 
tari.anism where the developmertt of democratic skills and 
understandings is left to chance or ignored. Some who attempt 
development believe that memorizing creeds or daily flag 
saluting will'tf^ the trick. 

If a classroom teacher is to help children achieve application 
of ideas, then th£ learning environment should be set sothere 



freedom to explore and test these^same ideas.. Democratic 
/VaTues represent complex ideas and call for a life style of 
sel f -d i sc i pi i ne and humanistic concern. There can not be a 
light treatment or a series of 1 ec tures--chi Idren must live 
the democratic process if it is ever to be reality to them, 

1^ ^ Purpose of this Fifth Grade Study on Values 

The central purpose of this fifth grade^study is to help 
chi IdrerT develop an understanding and application of these 
b^asic democratic principles: 

1. Respect for the dignity and worth of the individual; 

2. Concern for tfie common welfare; 

3. Faith in the intelligence of common men to I'ule 
themsel ves i 

4. Use of reason and persuasion rather than force for 
^ solving problems and settling controversies. 

To achieve this development, students will create a process for 

positive group action within the classroom. In other words, 

the learning environment will' be arranged so stuilents have an 

opportunity to build a 'systema ti c , democratic means of objectively 

J dealing with social issues and concerns. Their process will - 

embody the above ~principl es and can be used to clarify values,^ 
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solve problems and implement policy. They will have a system 

I 

for 1 ivi ng -according ta democratic thought. 



The Scope and Sequence of- Thi s "Study 
To accomplish the task of creating this system or process, a 
number of operations have been prescribed. The following list 
briefly describes these tasks. 

1. There is an introductory unit in which the students 
are posed the problem of resolving issues without 

the teacher as discussion leader or principle decis^ion 
maker. 

2. The students, with teacher as a temporary leader, 
discuss and then developa procedure for having 
discussions and resolving issues without the 
omnipresence of.adult.authority figure?. This 
procedure will become the process , and -its physical 
form will appear as a series of poVi cy 'statements for 
guiding brehavior and prescribing action. 

3. A series of situations and problems then will be given 
so students can test and refine thei r process . 

4. Finally, their process will be made ready for use in 
dealing with the real, everyday issues which may 
confront the children in the school environment. 
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A PERSONAL NOTE 

/ " • . 

A/ter. reading the foregoing introduction, the reader may 
react with questions such as, "But haven't I- seen or heard 
this somewhere before? What is different between this and 
the student counc i 1 - 'cone ept which we have had for years?" 
As the, writer of this aspect of the project, allow my 
response to such concerns. 

As a former classroom teacher I have cor^cerned myself with 
^Helping students realize effective democratic living. This 
unit has been tested many times, with youngsters from age 
eight 'to twe\,ve. E'aCh time it wbs tried, the students 
created a list of policy statements similar to any. list 
which we adults use to guide and direct pur behavior in 
town meetingsr or in policy making situations. -Invariably, 
their statements or pracess " embbd i ed democratic ideas. 

The uniqueness of t.his study is that students create and 

apply the policy statements. This is not to say that the 

teacher's part is unimportant. As you w'i 1 1 see, the teacher 

plays a very important role. In the end, however, the process 

is and must be a student product. The process will function 
* * 

only if the children believe it is their awn. At the same 

♦ 

time it will give them a chance to live according to 
democratic principles. 



STATEMENT OF P^^OCEDi^T^ 



This study is composed of a number of units, each of which has' 

/ 

stated general purposes and tef^minal objectives. For each unit 
there is an indication Oj^f those concepts which the children should 
come to understand as a result of .their work. Lea^rning experiences 
are specified \x\ each unit. ^ 

V 

In the learning experience 'phaso of each unit, procedural 
details are given. The following organizational format will be 
used for^ every specific experience. 

1. lime: Some indication of time will be given for each 
experience. The teacher need not rigidly adhere* to 
suggested time allotments. ' 

1, Enabi i ng Ob jec ti ve : This is a sub-objective of the given 
terminal objective for the unit. 1 1 s pec.i f i es an expected 
performance for eajch learning experience/ Said anot'her 
wdy» it states a behavioral level the students should"^ 
reach if they ultimately are to achieve a given terminal 
objective. 

3. . General Procedu<tfe >r- Following Jthe enabling objective will 
* be a brief statement pointing out the main events of the 
experien-ce. 

4.. Teacher Ini tiatlon and Speci f ic Procedure : This part 

informs, the teacher with regard to her necessary ac,tions. 
In sofne'cases specific statements are given for her use. 

5. Anti c i pa ted Student Response : To further aid the teacher, 
student remarks and reactions are shown. 'Such anticipated 
responses should help the teacher understand what to expect 
and give additional insight into the devel opi ng process. 

6. Spec i a 1 Note : This part relates words of caution o/ 
^emphasi-zes certain roles and actions by the teacher. 



/ 
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7. A] terna ti ve : For some of the learning experiences, 
alternative actions by the teacher and/or students 'are 
suggested. The teacher may choose to follow the alternative 
course if she feels uncomfortable toward the main, given 
procedure . 

8. Evaluation : For some of the learning experiences evaluation 
procedures are given. 

9. Materials : Teachi ng' ai ds and materials will be specified 
each t ime . 
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INTRODUCTION>MOTIVATION UNIT 

"A DISCUSSION WITHObT THE TEACHER?" 



Purposes : 

1. To develop readiness and a need for a process which can 
be used to guide behavior in a group setting. 

2. To stimulate desire for the development of this process. 

Concepts : 
Process, system 



Prerequi s i tes : 
None 

Termi nal Objectives : 

1. The students can express why they would not be able to 
carry aut a given sel f -directed group activit/ 

2. The students can state Isolated ideas on now to r^m 
the situation s-o they can be sel f -di rected . 

Learning Experiences : • # 

1. "The Disappearing Playground" 

Time: , 

Forty to sixty minutes - , 



Enabling Obj^ective : - V 

Following a regular kind of teacher led discussion, the 
^students will note that the/ were aDle to e>^ress ideas crn^j 
possible sol uti ons regardi ncj ^ e playground problem. 



General Procedure : • * ^ ' 

Given Transparency 'Set* A , "The Disappearing Playground", hj^^f^ 
the students react to the- situation depicted by the 
transparencies. 



Teacher Initiation and Specific Proced u re: 

p — 

The teacher may start this session by showing Transparency 
Set A-1, which is a rr.ap of an elementary school with a 
relatively large playground area. Explain this to the 
students and give them a chance to talk about the kinds 
of games which the students^ probably play on the grounds, 
(i.e. "Do you suppose the students at this school play 
football? Which area o.n the map most likely is where 
^the children play football?) 

r 

Then show Transparencies A-2 and A-3. Ask the students to 
differentiate the transparencies. Explain that the school 
is an experimental school on a colVege carmpus and that th"e 
college is growing. Hence; new buildings are being constructed 
on the playground space, as is shoiwn tn" A-2 and A-3. As 
the students begin to respond, u3e the fallowing t^uestions 
to guide their discussion: / 

A. What problem(s) do you see here? (Children are 
losing their playground spac^. They will all 
have to play in a smaller ar^a- It will be 
crowded • ) • ^ ' 

B. How do you think the children feel? (Most liicely, 
the students feel unhappy,) 

C. Do you believe they can do anything to help the 
situation? What suggestions do you have? (They 
may have to. start playing some new games. There 
will have to be a new sc^^pdule. T-hey all can't 
pi ay at once . ) 

In this discus^sion alio.-; a free ^low o^ ideas. Do not press 
for a set of conclusion.. Let them develop their own ideas. 

After students have talked ^Dout the disappearing playground 
situation, point out how they were able to discern a, problem 
and express some specific ways of dealing with it. Praise 
them for their efforts. 
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Finally, extend t'heir talk 
feel toward having student 
In other words, "would you 
discussions where there is 



to include how t^ey would 



di rected di sg^uss i 



the students, lik^e having 
a minimum of adult supervision 



AnticiT)ated Student Response : 

Something lik^e the disappearing playground 
stimulates interest and a good discussion, 
have a'number of general and spectfic solu 
the children resolve their situation. 



ons and activities 



situation usually 
Expect them to 
tjions for helpi.ng 



Special Note : 

* 

Do whatever is possible so- this initial disi 
stimulate interaction and good- feel i ng . " If] 
effort is successful, there will be iViteres 
additional discussions of a similar nature, 
represents a readiness activity. 



Al terna t i ve 



u s s i 0 n will 
this beginning 

in having 

This discussion 



The given discussion on the disappearing pla^tground is 
not, sacred. You may choose to begiji with anovther topic 
which you believe is more pertinent or of higper interest 
to the group. The main caution here is to ch 
which is not threatening to anyone. Don't us 
which will in-hibit interaction. 



os^ somethi ng 
a topic 



Evaluation : 
None 

Material s : 



Transparency Set A ( See ' Append i x for maslte^) 



2. "What Should I Do?" 
Time : 

Forty to sixty minutes ^ v 

Enabl i ng Objecti ve : 

Following a regular kind of teacher di scussion , th( 
students can respond positively to the idea of havilng 
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similar type discussions directed by themselves 
General Procedure: ^ 




Given a personal concern expres<^ed by Janet in excerpts 
from her diary, have students react to the alternative 
sthlo^^ions Janet proposes for dealing with the problenf-, 
This ex.p..eri ence is fallowed, by asking how well^the discussion 
would have gone without the teacher present. 
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Teacher Ini ti ati onVjnd Specific Procedure : 

Start by asking, "How would you like to read someone's 
diary? I have a little friend w'ho keeps a d i ary and 1 i ke' 
most, people who keep diaries, she won't let anyone 'read 
it. ^ So now is your chance: ^ have part of a fifth grade 
girl's diary, and she i s' concei^oed_ aljout something, as you 
will see. Her name is Janet and $he attends the school \. ' 
where there is the disappearing pla^yground. Read the^'d^^ry^ 
and let's try to decide what her proVjem is." 



Place the picture of Janet where all 



c a n^ e e 



Read the diary excerpts as they read them 
them to determine what the word "disruptive" 
read. Following the teacher reacting, allow 
for students to reread it or to think about 
read. Then ask the student's to verbalize in 




1 e n 1 1 y . Ask 
means as yog 
a few minutes 
what they have 
their own 



words Janet's concern. (As a 
Janet is having problems with 
to help.) 



cl ass di scussion 
the girl she has 



leader, 
been trying 



Have them respond to Janet 
the concern. Ask, "How do 
answers to her problem? Which 
best for her to use?"^ In 
have them reread the^ last 



s a 1 t*e r n a 1 1 V e s 
you feel abou t 
one do you 
considering the 
paragraph of the 



for dealing with 
Janet's possible 
think woula be 
1 a tter question , 
diary. 



After students h^ave discussed Janet's situation, point out 
that "we" (students and teacheir) have had a discussion during 
which the teacher was/prirrarily responsible for, giving 
direction and ma i nta i*n i'ng order. Ask how different the 
discussion might have been had a btiident beeri^ s el ec ted to 
direct it. Help them recall how the diary entries indicated 
that Janet was leading class dirsru'cs i ons without the teacher 
involved. Raise the question, "Could we do the same kind 
of thing?" 

y Give them a chance to begin reacting. and then ask, "What 
would have happened if I (the teacher) had selected a 
student to lead the discussion and then left the classroom?" 
Allow time for them to speculate 




Finally, extend their talk to .include how thj^y wo/ild feel 
toward having student directed discussions a/nd aotivities. 
In. other words, "Would you. (the- students) IJke having 
discussions where there is* a mini^muni of aduit supervision?" 



Anticipated Student Response : 

Like the' di sappeari ng playground situation 
should stimulate interest and a good discu!; 
discussion provides a- setting which dllowsfthe children 
to more easily respond^ when the teacher asks them about 
directing their own d i ^cus s i orts . 



Janet's problem 
s i on . * This 



Regarding a 

ctfoose either the third 
Janrt in her diary. 



solution for Janets most students probably 

cfr fourth alternatives offered by 



The stude 
asks quest 
activities 
the quest! 
that they 
an adu 1 t i 
any indica 
di rec ti ng 
enthusi ast 
di scu ss i on 
mean it?") 



Is may act somewhat surprised when the teacher 
ibi^s regarding the idea of sel f -d i r^.c ted group ; 

rh^ may be *a' little slow in responding to / • 
ons , antl most responses probably;<,wi 1 l>i'ndicate \ 
would notN?e ab'le to accomplish very much withoirr^ 
^charge. ^f*^w»hat has^ happened ih the^past js 
tpr, they wilt respond^ positively [to the idea, of ' 
some of their owV^acti vi tie^. Some will be tiuite 
ic, others more res^ejn/ed and cautious* ("A 
without 'the ieacher abound? Doe^ 



Special Note : 



Throughout the discussion period, act asf an 
other words, keep the stage set so t'fifej/e isj 
inhibit responsiveness. Indicate thawfor J 
there is no answer--you are not hoping»they, 
at the same conclusion. 




shejc^TTy 




skVeditor. In 
othT>vci to 
net ' s concern 
ill' all a>4:i ve 
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This discussion br i ng s ~s tud ent s 
preparing theirpwn process for 



to the begi 
group a*c ti 0 



ling point 



Al terna ti ve : 
Use your own 



discretion in choosing ar^ojther 



second discussion period. As in. the c^ase o 
fashion the discussion so, there is 
the question of having discussi'ons 
direct adult supervi-^si on . 
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topic for this 
Janet above , 
smooth t|^ansition into 
or group work without 



/. 



Eval ua t i orr : / , , 

There is no formal evaluaj^n. Thi students sho'jid achieve 
the enabl i ng . objcc t i ve durijiy^ ^K-e I a t ler part of the 
.discussion.,; ' ^ ; ' 



Ma t eri a 1 s : 

Individual pictures of Janet and Sara; ditto copies^ of 
Janet's diary entries. (See Appendix) 
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JANET'S DIARY ' - , ' 

^ i 

/ ' Thursday, November 1 

Dear Diany:^ \ 

\ 

Julie and I have been helping Sara a lot lately. \ 
Remember that Sara is a new gir\ and hardly anyone likes 
her. She always comes to behoof in ^dirty, wrinkled- ' 
^clothes and she never brushes her hair. Well, yesterday 
we brushed her hair during morning break and Mrs. Lessner 
let us use a piece of blue ribbon for a bow. Sara seemed ' 
much happier for awhile. 

Today Julie and I included her in our jump roping 
exercises. She isn't very good yet, but give us time. 
We're trying to help her feel happier. Maybe then more 
kids wi 1 1 J i ke her • 

Yours, Janet 
"Monday, November 5 

Dear Di ary : , 

"Today was a real special dayl I was elected class 
discussion leader for one week! Our class is going to 
talk about ways of solving our playground problem. 
Remember that the university i s construct i ng new buildings ^ 
on our playground, and we now have much less space. .Our 
class decided to discuss the matter. We hope to come up 
with^Some answ-ers to our problem. ^ 

During our discussipns Mrs. Lessner will sitMn the^ 
back of the room and watch. I will lead the class in 
dis'cussing our problem. During last month we made up a 
list of statements to guide us in our class discussions. 

^ 

Yours, Janet 
Wednesday, 'lovetnber 7 

Dear* Di ary : , 

Oh,wnata day! Yesterday we had o-jr first student-led 
discussion and ev-ery thi went perfect. Almost everyone had 
all kind's of good ideas fo>\ solving our playground problem. 
I had no problems keeping order. Today was a little 
different story. 

Sara, who I have tried so hard to help, kept making 
noises and talking out of turn. Usually she is quiet as a 
mouse. Today she was terrible and everyone was mad at 
her for making our discussion less than perfect. 

o ' , -5.7 » • 



After the discussion she was friendly and wanted to 
play with Julie and me. We let her play because' I don*t 
want to hurt her feelings. She can be so sensitivel 
Maybe' tomorrow she will be-good. ^ j 

t Yours , Janet 

/ 

/ 

Thursdays November 8 

Dear Diary: ^ 

Today our discussion went perfect except for--you guessed 
it, Sara; Oh! Tm so mad at herl She is real nice to me 
until discussion time. Then she giggles and says corny 
things. No on laughs and all the oth^r kids want me to throw 
her out. " 

According to our class discussion rules, I car) ask a 
disruptive student to stand in the hall while we have our 
discussion. Should I do that to Sara? 

I'll. write more tomorrow. Mother wants me'to go 
grocery shoppingwithher. 

Yours, Janet 



l^riday, November 9 



Dear Diary: 



Today was my last day as discussion leader. it^ has been 
kind of fun. The class* h/as come up with some good ideas for 
using what playground space we have left. We ^V.en have some 
ideas for new games that cah be played in small spaces. 
Next Monday, Mr. Gibson, our principal, will come to class 
andhearourplans. 

He has already shown. a lot, of interest in wha]L we have 
been doing. He said in September that we should come up 
with a plan fo»*; using the ^pl ayground . After all, we are 
the ones who play out there. 

Mrs. Lessner has complimented us on our g rou p /d i cu s s i on 
method. She said we carried on very well. and she especially 
liked the way in which most students took time toMistpn to 
others' ideas. At the end of my last discussion pefiod\ Mrs. 
Lessner said I was "super'' and the class clapped for me. 
For a moQpent I thought I was going to cryl 

StilYwI must admit that Sara took a lot of joy away from 
my experience as discussion leader. ifvTn today she was noisy 
and disruptive. After the d i scu s ^onl pe r i od , she was very 
nice to me. Only during the discusVKon was\she a problem. 
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Next timeJuTie is leader and Sara probably will treat her 
the same way. I can't let her go on beings^isruptive. So what 
should I do? 

r 

Which of the followins ideas is best for me to use? 

1. Ignore Sara from npw on.% I won't be her playmate 
anymore, 

2. Julie and' I will offer friendship only if^he^i^s 
good during class discussions. 

3. Have a long talk with Sar-a. Tell her that I didn't 
apprec i ate t>er behavior--that it hurt my feeling's. 

4. Continue helping Sara like we have been and hope 

that, she will begin to behave during class discussions. 

I really don't want to hurt or embarrass Sara. I don't 
'want to lose whatever we h^ve accomplished so far. She said 
thank you for the first time the other day. Maybe I'll have ^ 
to^5>e more patient. 

Yours, Janet 



/ 
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wm It Work for Us? 



Time: 



Twenty to thirty minutes 



Enabling Objective : ) 

The students can direct questions and concerns and make 
statements regardi no? the teacher's proposal of having 
self directed grouplexperi ences . 



Genera 1 Procedure : 

In thie part of the introductory uliit, the terminal 
objectives are realized. The teacher dir^ects a short 
discussion period in which the children have an opportunity 
to ask questions and state their feelings. 



Teacher Initiation : 

The teacher may start this session by summarizing events 
of the previous session. ("We had discussions about the 
disappearing playgrourrd and Janet's problem with Sara. 
Then briefly we made reference to an idea of condu^cting 
discussions and other similar activities with me on the 
si/lel i nes . " ) Then ask if anyone wants to ask questions 
or make any further comments regarding the matter. 

As the children express questions and conunents (most of 
which will be directed lo you) point out that it may 
become necessary to develop ^, v/ay or a system of dealing 
with- the issues being f^K'Sd Respond a f f i rmat i veij^ to 
suggestions and indicate that such ideas may be incorporated 
in the system or "proces-s " . 

Anticipated Student Respon :>e : 

The students may respond in random fashion with a number o^ 
questions and comments. Their questions may be like the 
fol lowing^ ' ^ - . 
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Their comments and remedies nay appear as foil 



ow: 



" I , don ' h i n k a discussion vntnojt /ou around will 
^ worr: It '/tn be too noisy 
*|When the cats away, the mice will play." 
'VI/ watched the Republican Aatjonal Convention, and 
^ we could use some cf tnejr rules for keeping 
^-^.order . " ^ v % . 

have the disruptive |<ids stay'^ir 3 recess.' 



Spec i a 1 Ho-te : ^ 

Allow this discussion to be free flowing. Do not worry 
about closure. Let this session be a reacliness period •or 
the upcoming unit in which the students dctj^lly de/elop 
a process or system for positwe group action. This 
discussion should be of short duration. 



Al ternat 1 ve : 

Some groups of students, may not need this short readiness discussion. 
In other words, you may want to move directly from Ja/iet's situa- 
tion C'What Should I Do?") to Unit Ohe on page 

Evaluation : ^ " # 

There is no formal evaluation. The students ^nojld achieve 
the terminal objective of the unit during this brief 
discussion. 



Mater i al s : 



None 
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UNIT ONE 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLICY STATEMENTS FOR GUIDING POSITIVE • 
GROUP ACTION 



Purposes : ,\ 

1. To develop a set of policy statements which will 
constitute a process foY* guiding posi ti ve^ group action^ 

2. T6 emphasize the importance of individual contri bu ti cjpis .-^ 
to the development of policy statements. ^ 

3. To emphasize the development of humanistic ideas. 
Concepts : 

Policy Statement, humanistic idea 
Prerequi si tes : 

Hopefully, most of the students wijl have experienced the 
Introduction-Motivation phase of, t):iis progranr. 

Termi nal Objectives 

The students will develop a set of. policy statements which 
will Constitute a process for guiding positive group action. 

The sub-sets of statements will include (a). Conduct of 
Leadership, (b) Actual Procedure, and (c) Special Problems 
(j.e. discipline). (See sample set of policy statements at ■ 
the end of th'i s Uni t . ) 



Learni nq Experi ences : 
1 . "What PrODleriTs May OcCif. 

{ 

Time : 

One or two forty minute sessions. 



Enabling Objective : 

Assuming the idea that they (the students) will be developing 
their own system for having discussions and for handling 
problems, students can anticipate general problems which may. 
be encountered in performing as a group, ^i.e. Some kids 
win want to do all the talking'.") 

5-lE 20 



Genera 1 Procedure : 

Have the students talk about wjia/t speci f i p probi ems they 
would encounter if there was a^i/attempt to hold a discission 
withq,ut the teacher present. T>ie anticipated problems will, 
be ^p^osted o-n ^-p^per (butcher, paper ) so later reference 
be ma\le. 




can 



Teacher Mrfi tiation : 

The teacher may s tar t t hi s se^s i on by s.aying, "Recently, we 
started talking about what wOuld happeYi if we tried to carry 
on or operate as a group without me (the teacher) in the 

indicated that we would have problems 
(n make a list of the problems we 
)ute or two and then we'll make a 



classroom. Several .of you 
Today Tm wondering if we c< 
could have. Think for a mi 
list on the board 



Anticipated Student Responses : 



Most likely^ the students l/ill have little difficulty 
of what might go wrong if /the teacher was voluntarily 
from a general discussion./ At the end of, the period, 
list may contain items sudh as the following: 

.Everyone would talk e^jt once. 
Some kids would do nothing except act silly. 
Sdme students would spend all tne time arguing. 
We would have np leader to keep order.. 
We would be apt to winder off the topic we were 

supposed to di scLss . 
How do we choose a 1/eader? 



thinking 
absent 
thei r 



Special Note : 

At thi s point you pi ay very i mportant role ! 
policy development stagte, remain as discussion 
as a modej leader, and -as a result, students 
ideas regarding leadership from 'you. • 



During this 
leader. Act 
may 1 earn some 



Let the ideas come from the children! Try very har.d not to 
foist your ideas. There may be a problem you want to add to 
their list; however, the children may not view your notion 
as a problem. Their list does not have to be complete from 
the -start. In the. next few days they may volunteer additional 
. problems. They may gain i/jsight into potential problem 
s i tua t ions a s this unit i devel oping . 
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Help them be specific in stat.ing their problems. For exampl 
in response to the question of what will happen, a child 
could say, "There would be mass chaos!" In order to get 
students to a level where they can effectively deal with the 
problem, you may ask the student to identify exactly what 
would be causing the mass chaos. 



Al ternati ve : 

Present a partial list of problsenis which the students may 
encounter. Allow them to gain ownership of the list by 
a-dding or subtrarVtifig ideas. I tt .i ^ important that t^Jhey 
feel the 1 i s-t is their own. They will not become in"volved 
in dealing with an issue if there is f eel i/i'g that it 
doesn't really constitute a problem. 



Eva lua t ion: 

% 

Did students achieve the enabling objective? There is no 
formal evaluation. 



Ma ter i al s : 

Butcher paper or any other large pieces of paper on which 
ideas can be 1 i s ted . 



Learning Exper i'ences-: 

2. "What Are Your Ideas for Overcoming Anticipated Problems?" 



Time : 

One or two forty minute sessions. 



Enabling Objective ; 

The students can suggest ways of overcoming each anticipated 
problem. For example, in order to keep a few students from 
dominating discussion, the children might make suMestions 
like the following: (a) No student can talk f or 'rdre than 
three minutes at a time; (b) During a class discussion, no 
student can stand up and talk more than a total of three 
times; (c) The leader can order a student to. be quiet if 
that person is talking too much; and (d) the leader should 
not Call on someone who has been talking too much. 

32 
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General Procedure: 



With the teacher serving as a discussion leader, have* students 
seek means of overcoming each of the problems they have listed 
Every suggestion is recorded for later reference. 



Teacher Ini ti a ti on : 

The teacher may start this session by saying, "Today, let's 
begin to see if we can invent ways of eliminating the problems 
which may occur during our student led discussions. In 
other words, let's try to avoid having the problems. We'll 
take^ each l;sted problem and think of ideas which can help 
us avoid having that problem. Start with this problem....." 

Antici pated Student Response : 

For some of the problems, students will have many ideas for 
solving them. In some cases, they may not 'yet Vave enough' 
background to suggest ideas. (A comment below will attempt 
to deal with this matf^r regard^ing lack of ^background, ) 
Do not be surprised if thei r- suggestions include many 
demeaning or punitive means of dealing withissues. For 
example, in dealing with the potential problem of th6 
trouble making child, their suggestions may run as follows: 
(a) MaVe him (the unruly student) do ten push-ups every* 
,time he gets out of hand; (b) The trouble makers should «have 
to stay in at recess time; (c) The'teacher should^be called 
back to the classroom to punish them (the troubl e^takers ) ; 
and (d) Don't let the. troubl esome 'student participate in 
future led discussions. 



Special No'te : 

As indicated earlier, you will remain discussion leader 
throughout this unit. Your role as a democratic leader 
i s i mper a t i ve . 

As mu'ch as is possible, place the thinking on their shoulders. 
They will begin to believe that the development of the entire 
process is their endeavor and not something the teacher is 
forcing on them. If the teacher continually interrupts with 
criticisms or is always foisting ideas ("Don't, you think it 
woujid be better if..."), the students are forced into 
playing the game of trying to guess what the teacher wants 
said. Resignation will set in and enthusiasm will decline 
rapidly. If you continually encourage them to state their 
own ideas, they may begin to believe their contributions 
are important--one of the goal^ of. this unit. 
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It may, on ocGasio.n, be approrpiate for the teacher to make 
a suggestion with regard to proposed procedure. If the 
students can not think of a way to solve an anticipated 
problem, you might give them an idea. The impoVtant thing 
to remember is that your idea should not necessarily^ 
receive extra consideration. The children may'choose to 
reject the idea as they build and refine the process. For 
example, the children may not know what can be done when 
there is a tie vote regarding some decision which needs to 
be made. You suggest that in such cases th^ leader normally 
votes to break a tie. Later they may vote to accept your 
idea as one of their policy statements. 



Al ternati ve : 

Break the class into five or six groups, depending on the 
size of the total number of children. Havd e^ch group 
contribute at least two solutions 'for each of the anticipated 
problems. Then meet as a large group and bring t.h,eir ideas 
together. Let them rewrite some ideas in order to eliminate \ 
duplication. 

Evaluati on : 

Before moving on to L'%arning Experience 3, students should 
achieve the enabling objective of the unit. 

Katerial s : - • * 

Butcher paper or any other large pieces of paper on which ideas 
can be listed. ^ 



Learning Experience 



3. "Which Ideas Ar^ Most Humanisjtic?" 
Time : ' ^ ^ 

One forty or fi/ty minute session. 
Enabling Objective ; • ^ 

The students identify those suggested statements wh'ich 
are most humanistic - - those which ultimately will not 
insult or embarrass anyone and which favor good feelings. 
For example, in the above qase J'2 Enabling Objective, 
they may decide that "D" idea is least offensiv.e. 
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Genera ] Proc edure : 

With the teacher as discussion leader, the students begin 
to narrow their above list of ideas into a useful, set of 
policy statements. The children reduce the'ir list of 
ide'as by choos i no J:4ips^ which will not be offensive ar 
punitive. They /Will try to reject those statements which 
tend to embarrass an individual make him feel less good 
about himself. 



Teacher In i t i a t i o ns 



The teacher might begin with; ''Le^'s ,go ahead and narrow 
our list of ideas' for solving potential problems by 
choosing thb'se ideas which are most 'humanistic'*.' In 
other words, let's try to eliminate the >nega ti ve statements 
We'll accept those-which will not lead to the embal rrcfTsment 
of a person/ Our" d i scu ss i on procedure may not work too 
well if people quickly get their feelings hurt or become 
angry.' We're going to try reducing our list to a useful 
s&t of "policy statements." . ' 



Help them recall the case of Janet and 
trying to-act^ in a humanisJl^-c manner, 
to hurt o^r ^emb"^r^ass^^a^a . 



Sara. Janet was 
SbuB-d i'dn 't want. 



say pYil a policy statement 
specifies action Jto be taken 
group should act or behave 
other words , a pol i cy 



At this point the teacher can 
i s"^a phrase or sentence which 
or tells how an individual or 
in certain circumstanced. In 

statement indicates an expected level of behavior or 
action. (i.e. during a student led discussion, a student 
should receive recognition from the leader before he 
starts talking before the group.) The teacher can ~ 
further explain thk.. concept of policy statement as 
the students begin to refine their original idje^s. 



Anticipated Student Response : 

The student response to the teacher's directive may 
turn into a lively, interesting discussion, one which will 
g.fve them additional readiness for their own later 
discussions. As they work, there probabl y, wi 1 1 be much 
spontaneous, short term ro'^e play. A student may decide 
•that a s-tatement is demean i>ng when he momentarily plays 
the role-of one who is the Recipient of a proposed action. . 
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(i.e. "rm not sure I'd like to wear a dunce cap at any 
timel") Accepting some items may require a vote. In 
some cases, they will have to revise or rewrite ideas 
so there will nQt be a demeaning or punitive element. 



Special Note : 

During this phase of the unit, the teacher's role 
appears to be a little more directed in that you are 
asking the students to c hoose cer ta i n ideas from their , 
list. You also introduce the thought that their discus- 
sion procedure will be less effective if anger and hurt 
feelings seem, to^ be , t he^ma j n ou tc.omes of , any discussion.^ 
The students probably will have -no d i ffi cul ty accept i ng 
this notion, especially if the teacher then allows them 
to decide which ideas are best. 



Al ter na t i ve : . ' , • " 

Have a committee of six students gather and choose the, 
ideas which they believe are most humanistic. The 
committee then will report to the class. Their class 
mates can react to the work of the committee and make 
further changes according to, majority rule. 



Eval ua ti on : 

None other^ than a check to see if they have achieved the 
enabl i ng objec ti ve . / 



Ma teri al s : 

Butcher paper or any other large" pieces of paper on which 
their humanistic ideas can be posted. ^ . 
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Learning Experience s: 



4?;;"Let's Build in Additional Order:" 



Time : 

One or two thirty minute sessions. 
Enabling Objective : 

Students divide the suggested statements into three grouos: 
(a) those which relate to the conduct of leadership, (b) 
those which relate to the general procedure of Qonductifig 
group action, and (c). those which relate to any special problems. 



" General Procii4ur^ :> . \^ . J 

The teacher places the following three headings on the blackboard 
(1) Conduct of Leadership Policy Statements, (2) General 
Procedure Policy Statements, and (3) Policy Statements for 
Special Issues. Have the students categorize their ideas 
according to the above headings. 



Teacher Initiation ; 

The teacher may start this session by saying, "Let's try to 
bring additional order to our long list of ideas which we 
bav^e invented for guiding discussions. Categorizing our ideas 
'will will give us better organization, and we'll be ^b^e to 
make quicker reference to ideas. It will be easier for us to 
pinpoint where we are having difficulty. Let's take our 
ideas and categorize or group them according to the headings 
placed on the,^board." 

Anticipated Student Response : 

W- ° ' - . . 

Most likely the students imme.d1ately will begin the grouping 
process. They will begin to ask questions and to argue as the 
period progresses. There probably will be confusion with regard 
to how some policy statements should be classified. They may 
settle their debates through use of the vote. 

During this session, new ideas may emerge and be added. For 
example, a policy statement In one category may require a 
parallel or related statement in a second category. Extra 
time may be necessary for discussing and writing, the new 
statements^ 

37 
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"cut and^dried" 
where a specific 
to help them 
1 . they 



Speci a1 Note : 

Placing ideas in the three categories is ni 
process, so to speak. Student decisions as 
idea belongs may be an arbitrary one. You may 
realize that their decisions do not have to be 
'will have ^he right to initiate change later. 

You will note that it is the teacher who places the thr^\/ 
category headings on the board. Why not allow the studentvX 
the task of thinking of proper headings? You can do this 
they have done much of their own thinking to date and are 
anxious to put the process into operation. Don*t let them 
get bogged down at this point. ^ ^ 




If students insist on developing their 
may be wise to allow them the t ime and" encouragement 
so. ("Okay then, which ideas go together?").' 



own categorie^ 




A] ternati ve : 



Break the class into five or six groups. Have each group 
categorize the class list of ideas. Then meet as a large 
group for making final decisions as to where each idea sho 
belong. 



3^1 



rid 



Eval ua ti on : 

None other than a check to'see if they achieved the enabling 
objective. 

Materi al s : 

Butcher paper or any other large pieces of paper on which 
ideas can be listed. 



Vfhe First Finale" 




Time : 

One thirty to forty minute session. 



ERIC 



Enabling Objective : 

Students further refine the statements so they will stand as 
humanistic policy statements for guiding group action. At the 
end of the period, then, the Terminal Objective for this unit 
should be real i zed . 
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General Procedure : 



Have the students take another look at their policy statements 
before they begin applying the profcess. In this final phase 
of J^he unit, the students should have time to make last minute 
changes or refinements. They can attempt to make their state- 
ments more specific and humanistic. 



Teacher Initiation : ' - ^ 

The teacher may itart this session by saying, "Today, let's sit 
back and take a good look at our policy statements. Perhaps 
then we can see where any additional refinements may neea to 
be made," Pause and then add, "Maybe you had an idea^n 

your mind regarding change or improvement. un'1,1, kir^iTgood 

time to tell us about it."\A>llow them*a few minutes to talk 
among themselves. Remain as discussion leader through this 
session. ' * 



Anticipated Student Response : 

This period may begin slowly and increase in tempo as time 
progresses. Some debate will occur as groups or individuals 
oppose^each other regarding proposed revisions. This period 
can be especially valuable in thdt students may discover 
ambiguities or otherwise weak and meaningless statements. At 
the 'same time, it will be possible for them to make a statement 
more humanistic. 



Speci al Note : 
♦ 

Do not be surprised if the students make few changes. Many 
may .feel very comfortable with whit they have produced. 

During this last session, they already will be applying some 
of their policy statements. ' For example, they undoubtedly 
will use a majority vote to decide whether or not an idea should 
be incorporated. Some may become quite excited when they 
discover that certain policy statements are already being^ 
acti va ted . 



Al terna t1 ve : 

The teacher and students may feel they have a satisfactory^ 
set of policy statements at the end of the fourth learning* 
experience above. 
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Evaluation : 

Thi| final session should lead directly to the terminal objective 
Of the unit, the first part of whicn is restated here:^ 

The students will develop a set of policy statements 
which will constitute a process for guiding positive 
group action. 

Figure 1 below represents a'set of poli^cy statements developed 
by one group of intermediate level students. 

" Materi al s : ^ . • - 

A ditto master containing their final set of policy statements^ 
should be made following this last session. 

Figure 1. Sa mple Set p/ Policy State ments 
A* Conduct of Le^adership Policy Statements 

A leader does the following: 

K Calls the cVass to order. 

2. Tells the purpose. of the discussion which is to follow. 

3: Gives special directions which may be necessary fdr 
certain group activities during th-e dis^Cussion. 

4, Remains fair and courteous to everyone* 

^ 5. Allows everyone to speak their viewpoint. 

6. Helps the group stay with the topic being discussed. 

7. When necessnry, <;elpr.ts one or more secretaries to 
>ecord ideas. , ^ 

8. Votes to break a tie. 

9. Calls far breaks. (See Policy Statements for Special 

."'Issues.) 

10. Calls for or*(Jfer if the classroom becomes too noisy. 

11. Ends argument when he decides that it is not helping 
the group. 

12. Takes action with disruptive students* (See Policy 
Sta):ements for Special Issues.)^ 

40 ' , 
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General Procedure Policy Statements 

K In selecting a leader for a dicusssion, the leader 
of the previous discussion will act as chairman for 
directing the nomination and election of thatjeader, 

2. Only three to five people can.be nominated for leader. 
Then someone, must move \o close nominations. 

3. In voting for a leader, a secret ballot will be used. 
To save time, a "heads down.'* pro.cedure can be used. 

4.. No student can be a 'd i sclj ss i on leader two times in a 
row. 

5. During discussion, rai'se your hand if you wish to speak 

6. Wait for recognition before you spe^k. 

7. Lower your hand when someone else is talking.. 

8. There will be an and "Nay" vote procedure except 
when voting for a discussion leader. 

9. A house vote can be. called by a student 'if he can't 
distinguish any difference between the "I" and /'-Nay" 
votes/ When a house vote is called, students w.i 1 1 
revote by raising their hands. 

10. Avoid bei ng ^i mpol i te when sbmeone states an idea you 
don * t 1 i ke . ' ' ^ 

* 

Special Issue Policy Statements 

1. Help maintain order by not shouting "I" or. "Nay" 
during a vote. 

'2. There can be a break during heated discussions. There 
is to be no dis*cussion of the topic during the break. 

3. Students who purposely disrupt the class will be asked 
to report to the teacher. 

4. Students who are always di srupt i v.6 • wi 1 1 not be allowed 
to p-articipate in student l^ad group activities. 
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UNIT TWO 

^ 

THE BEGINNING APPLICATION OF THE POLICY STATEMENTS 

> 

Purposes : 

1. To apply and to test their process in dealing with a 
hypothetical problem. 

« 

2. To stimulate free expression and creativity. 

3. To stinnjlate students in encouraging others and in 
accepting their contributions. 

.4. To further develop the concept of humamsm. 



Concepts : 

'Testing the process 
Prerequ i sites : 

£ach student should have a basic understanding of. the overal 
purpose Qf the policy statements' 

Terminal Objectives : 

1. Given the hypothetical situation of a teenage boy. 
Max, whose life has been disrupted, students can 
react positively or negatively 'to courses of accion 
which are presented for helping the boy. 

Specifically, they may accept one course of action or 
may decide that none of the given* courses will- be 
hel pful . 

2 The students can develop a positive, humanistic living 
situation for Max and others with similar problems. 

- f • 

3 Given the following application level experiences, 
students x:an describe developing strength^ and 
weaknesses of their pr9<fess for guiding gr^oup 
•action. 



4^ 
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Learnihg Experienees : 

I. "Where Should Max Live?" 

Note: In order to better understand the following lesson 
plan, th^ teacher first should read '*The Story of Max" which 
immpdiateXy follows thi^ specific learning experience. 

Time : 

One forty-five to sixty minute session. 
Enabl ing Objecti vfe : 

Given the situation of Max, the students can react positively 
to one^or negafively to all of the living situations presente^d 
for helping the boy. 

* 

General Procedure : 
. A. A student. 1 eader is chosen. 

B. The teacher briefs the leader on ^the upcoming discussion 
while his classmates review their newly completed policy 
statements. (The teacher may deem this step unnecessary.) 

C. The slide-tape presentation of 'The story of Max" is 
given. It should be 'played twice. Each time stop the 
presentation after the list of possible living conditions 
a r e g i V e n . 

D. The leader asks the students to react regarding the list 
of possible living situatsorvs for Max. He may say, "Okay, 
we have heard the story about Max . Now tha.t Max cannot 
stay in the half-way house, we have to think about finding 
hi") another nl^'^e to live. How do you fee^ about each one* 
of the ideas Tiste^ here?" 

The teather may help the leader emphasize that the students 
are to respond regarding the given^living situations; they 
are not to develop ideas of their 6wn--that opportunity 
comes^ ^during Learning Experience*#2 of this unit. 

Note: T^e list of possible living situations is shown 
on a slide. Once the slide-tape presentation is completed, 
the teacher or leader n^ay give a ditto handout cOfitaimng 
'this same list of ideas. Or the teacher' may list the 
ideas 'on the blackboard and reveal them just before the 
. leader begins talking. Otherw i s e , , the slide will have to 
'remain on the screen so the stu^Jents can have ready 
reference to the ideas, and they will h.ave their first 

^ 4a " • . 
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application discussion in a darkenetl room 

After about tw'enty-five or thirty minutes of student 
reaction time, the leader should press for closure 
regarding the living situations. That is, he should 
ask his classmates to accept one of the living 
situations or reject all of them as bei ng 'unsati sf actory . 

Play "An Interview With Bull Jackson." This part of the 
tape immediately follows the story of Max, In the 
i ntervi ew^ Bui 1 reacts to the proposed 1 iyi ng^ si tuations . 
For a few- minutes th^^ students may want to discuss Bull 
Jackson ' s vi ews . , ' 

During the last ten minutes, the teacher assumes leadership 
and conducts a brief wrap-up' wi th regard to the previous 
s tuden t-1 ed . d i scu ss ion . At this time the students can 
discuss the good points and possible probl ems rel ated to 
their process. 



Teacher Initiation : 

One may start with, "Okay, let's have a student-led discuss>;^nl 
We are going to 'beg i n * te s t i ng our process! Will it work? 
Let me start'the ball rolling by callingifor nominations for 
a leader." 



Anticipated Student Response : 

The story of Max should be of interest to most all of the 
children, even though Max is older^ His situation may 
remind them, of some show or program which they have seen ^ 
on te 1 ev i s i on . • ^ 

When they begin reacting to 'the list of po^^bl^f living 
situa^tions, their comments and suggestions may sound gross 
or reflect little thought. Only after the discussion 'noves 
along will students begin to snow more. reasoni ng and 
reflection regarding points -^ade in the story. Expect 
some argument and calls for noting. 

It is conceivable that t e sturients eventually will reject all 
t^e iweas given and f^e^ *'.a"'t to -^a^e suggestions of t^eir 

own for Max. The leade'' r^ay nave to remind tfrem that the 
next discussion will ct>ntain tine for proposing other living 
si tuatiVo'ns > ^ 

Otherwise the leader'^ role shojld not be a' complex one. He 
probably will spend nost of ni s tine calling on cla^5inates. 
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Special Note : 

Stay in the classroom during the discussion; however, try 
to remain fairly inconspicuous. Appear relaxed. They will 
lose confidence if you keep stepping into the discussion 
and/or look tense and disturbed. During the main discussion 
your contributions may be more in terms of giving additional 
meaning to concepts given in the story. For example, a 
child may ask, "What's a state hospital?" 

The students may be very intrigued with Bull Jackson's 
comments. He will raise some doubts toward any of tho Iwing 
SI tuations they havfe selected. In fact. Bull may easily 
sway them because he comes across as an admirable character 
You may need to help them realize that Bull's view is not 
necessarily the way things should be, although there may 
be a great deal of wisJom reflected in his comments. 

In the wrap-up. ses s 1 on , emphasize the positive aspects of 

their discussion. Let them tell what they liked about the 

discussion. Then spend a few minutes talking about possible 
weaknesses in their process. 

Al terna t i^^e . 

You may want to have a different topic for discussion. If 
-so, try not to make it complicated or too lengthy. At this 
point, it may be wise to stay away from an emotional type 
classroom problen or a controversial issue. Keep it light 
and simple. 



Evaluation : 

At the end of this sessio.n, students should have'ac'hieved 
the enabling objective for L^earning Experience «1. 



Materials 

The slide-tape o r e c en 1 3 : i on , "The Story of J^ax"; possibly 
a ditto, containing the list of living conditions propos-ed 
in th.e story (see 'lOte under Genpral -Procedure above). 
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THE STORY OF MAX 

» 

The boy you see in the picture is Max. His dog's 
name is Perry. Max is 'seventeen years old. 

I suppose now you want to know what grade he is in and 
which school he attends. Ycu probably want to find out where 
. he lives. and how he spends his spare time. 

Well, Max does not go to school. He quit attending 
school during the eighth grade. Right now he has no intention 
of ever going back. 

Max^does not live at home with his parents. For the last 
year or so he has lived in a half-way house near the downtown 
area. He lives here with a group of men, most of whom are 
older. * ^ - 

The men are lodged here for a variety of reasons; however, 
most all of them would have no other plac€ to live if the' 
house ever closed. Most of the men do not h'aVe ,a regular 
job and many of them have a drinking problem. The half-way 
house draws support from community, charity and it provides*' 
necessary shelter for those who are unable to care for. 
themselves. * * . 

Max gets along quite well with most of the meno'n the ; 
^house. He enjoys' talking with them^'When he i'sn*t wbrjcing 
part time for an electrical contractor or riding his new ten- 
speed bicycle. At other times he watches television, often 
for hours at a time. Sometimes Max likes "to sit on the 
- front .steps and do-nothing. 
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So now you want to ask: (1) Why did Max quit school? 
(?) Why isn't he living with his parents? and (3) Why 
doesn't he choose a place to live where there are more people 
his own age? Let's see if we can find answers to the questions 

Max did like school. He got along fairly well with most 
of his teachers and fellow students. But during the. seventh 
grade everything started working against him. 

His parents had always been heavy -jrinkers; only that 
year the situation became very bad. Max's father was fired 
far being drunk on the job and he was unable to secure any 
other work. Shortly the family began livinq on welfare 
money. Unfortunately much of that noney was used to support 
his parent's drinking habit. There was little left ovec for 
food , clothing or fuel. 

That winter was a hard one for Max. How could he study 

♦ 

when he was cold and hungry? ,He became self-conscious about 
his raqqed dress and began avoiding his :JdSLmates, He 
started workljig ai odd jobs ^r\ order t^o have ':ome money. 
It wasn't long then before he bggan missing school in order 
to *hold jot^s. Consgqyently ne fell behind; in his^school^ 
work. , V ' 

Max's excessive absence record was calied to the attention 

of a local public ^nedllh agenr.y. They investigated the 

situatian and tried, to help/ 

« <■ 
Mdx wa s , pi aced in a foster hOfiie^wheNe he lived with a * 

family which included three children yojnger than himself. 

the agency gave hirr, an allowance eacn.week he tould have 
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some spending money and wouldn't have to work.. 

Max started back to school again but found that he couldn 
concentrate, that he had too many other things on his mind. 

Unfortunately he a3so could not ^et along with his foster 
parents. One Saturday an argum^^fft^ erupted into a fight and 
Max fled. He became at runaway, living as best he could. 

For several years Max wandered about, working here and 
there. It was a tough existence, but he quickly learned how 
to survive. Several times, in hopes of easing the pa,in of 
cold and hunger, Max would share a bottle of wine or whis'key 
with anyone who might be traveling with him. 

One night an "Older fellow who had befriended Max took 
him to the half-way house. The house manager. Bull Jackson, 
realized that Max was tired and ill and in need of help. 
Bull Jackson understood the boy ' s *probl em because he too had 
beena runaway and had led a life filled with hard luck^nd 
hardship. ^ ^ • 

Max has recovered from his illness and really doesn't 
want to run away again. Bjt at the same time he wants to 
remain independent. In soite of his age, Max believes tiimself 
to be a nr.an, not a teenage boy. T'he electrician for whom he 
wojsks says that Max is a darn good man!" From now on Max 
has said that he does not intend to be pushed -around . 

The'l^fiuse 'manager i^ worried about Max. He wonders what 
will happen to him., Recently^he received word that 'Max must 
leave the half-way house as soon as another place- for him to 
^ stay i s 1 oca ted . * ' / o' 



Officials who-operate the half-way house feel that Ma)^ > 

is, too young and that the older men are having an^unf a vorabl e 

influence^on him. "Perhaps they are right," ponders Bull 

Jackson. No matter how many efforts are made to stop it, 

liquor still gets into the house. At least once a week some 
« 

of the men sneak a bottle or two into' their rooms, and 
occasionally ttfey have invited Max to join'thera. These same 
me encourage Max to "take life, easy and live it up.-" Bull 
Jackson and other house officials can be arrested if law 
enforcement officers catch a minor like Max drinking in or 
around the house. 

Following •is a list of possible living situations for Max 

(1) send him back to live with his parents; 

(2) insist that he be able to stay at- the half-way 
house, and then keep a close watch so 'he won't 
drink with \he older men; 

(3) * plaice Him in a foster home; . 

(4) find him a full-time job so he can have his o,wn 
apa rtment ; ^ ' ^ 

(5) place Max in a state hospital until ne is 
eighteen and Then let him go. 

As a class, choose which plan you^like the most. Your . 

- class (nay decidie that none of the plans are satisfactory for 

Max. Be able to^explain any decision ^hich is made., Thea 

Visten to what Bull Jackson has to say, about the c*hoices. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH BULL JACKSON 



I ntervi ewer : 

Bull Jackson 
I ntervi ewer : 
'Bull Jackson 



Interviewer: 
Bull Jackson 



"Er-uh, Mr. Jackson Bull Jackson, may I 
have a few minutes with you regarding Max?" 

"Yeahl Whadya wanta know?" 

"Do you think Max should go to the high school?" 

"Nawl Wouldn't do him any goodl Besides, he 
doesn't wanta go back. He's too old--he can 
get along okay. What they teach over there 
ain't gonna help him be an electrician 1 " 

"Have officials thought about sending him back, 
to live with his parents?" 

"We dort't even know where they arel If we did 
send him back, he*d proi)ably become an alcoholic 
like them." 
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*Intervi ewer : '"How about placing him in a foster home?" 

Bull Jackson: "He'll just run-away! Max ain't a little boy 
anymore! He comes and goes as he wants. I 
.don't know any family that could keep him.*^' 

Interviewer: "Should he be placed in a state hospital?" 

Bull Jaokson: "Good grief, what wiM those Irfiots think of - 
next! That's like lockin him up 1n a. prison. 
He'll run off the minute any att^ndent' 1 ooks/ 
^ , ^ the other way. He ain,'t done nuthin wrong", 
.^aj^'^u^ he will if anyone tries lockin hifn up." 

Interviewer :;•' "What about a job for Max?" 

Bull Jackson: "Until he*s eighteen. Max, can't work full time 
for anybody. ^Besides he needs more tra^ining 
before he cefn get a-decent paying job. Until 
he gets a decent paying job he -won't earn 
enough money to, run his own Jiousehol d . 

"Nobodyin their right mind is gonna rent him 
a good place. So he'd wind up livin in some 
dump in the wrong end o town. Fir^t thing 
ya know he'd start runnin around. He still 
needs some kind o guidance. Hfe's not a^boy, 
but he ain't quite a man yet^ either." 

- no • • 
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Interviewer: '•Can he stay at the hal f -way. house?" . 

Bull Jackson: "Td luv to have him stay; but as you know, 

rm b-aip^+y holdin my own here. .If these guys 
don*t shape up pretty quicks Tm gonna take 
offi As I said, he needs someone who can give 
him some good stable guidance!" 

Interviewer: "So you don't think any of the pos'sible living 
situations would be satisfactory." 

Bull Jackson: "Nawl Hey look, I gotta go! I gotta stay 

pretty close ta that joint or those guys wiVl 
accidentally burn it downl" 




2. "Where Should They Live? 



Note": In order to better understand -the following lesson 
plan, the teacher first should read "Max Is Not Alone" , 
which immediately fol 1 ows thi s specific learning experienc|^ 



Time : 




At least one forty-five to sixty minute session. Additional 
sessions of equal length may be necessary. 



Enabling Objective : 

Given additional case studies of youths like Max, the students 
Can develop a living situation for them. The situation may be 
one of their own creation or it may be the further development 
of one which is presented. 

At the end of the session{s), the students can express possible 
strengths and weaknesses of their process for student-led, 
discussions. 



General Procedure ^: 

A. If necessary, a new student leader is selected. (Their 
policy will dictat.e whether or not a new leader is 
necessary. ) , 

B. . The teacher briefs the new leader regarding the upcoming 

*' discussion. (Again, this step may be optional.) 

C. The slide-tape presenta t i on* of "Max Is Not Alone" .is 
given. It should be played twice. The tape also includes 
additional directions for the discussion to follow. 

D. The leader repeats the. d i recti ons for the Stu^clents. He 
then offers them time for (1) refining an ide^a given in 
the previous discussion, or ( 2 ) e'x'pressi ng their solutions 
to the^ problem of find.ing positive living situations for 

• the- homeless teenagers, or (3) pursuing Max's idea. The 
students ' wi 1 1 choose one of the^three options^ 

J mates may immediately decide th&t Max's half-*way 
a gaod one; henqe, the leader's task is then 'one 
g them decide the specific nature of suph houses, 
ping^ specific nature, *they can use theMist of 
ve icjeas given at the conclusion of the slide- 
enta^tion. . / 
E. in the rastvten miVu/es the teacher again ' assumes leader- 
ship and engages sMidents in identifying ,the good points. < 



and the emerg i ng "probl ems of their process 



Teacher Initiation ; 

Start by saying, "We need to settle this issue of finding 
decent housing for Max. There may be others in addition to 
Max who need housing. So let's have a discussion! 



Anticipated Student Response : 

Most likely the students will be interested in discussion 
Max's half-way house idea as a means'of providing suitable 
living for the above youths. They may n6t have enough back- 
ground to develop a full idea of their own. Still, the 
option of planning their own alternative should be there. 
It is^pos^sible for them to have a base ^dea which they can ^ 
combine with Max's half-way house notion. 

In the previous discussion they may have accepted one of the 
five idea.s given. At the same time, there^ may be negative 
feelings, towand Bull Jackson's' comments; h'ence, this second 
d i scus Si on may be devoted to the elaboration and refinement 
of t^iat 'idea' s*elected earlier. 

gardle^s^of direction they choose, there should be a great 
^eal of '1t^3/o1 vemen t and Interaction. t' 

. |. • 

Specia^^ Notes : ^ ' . 

The/primary purpose olF the discussions regarding Max and his 
fr>/ends,is to give the students something to discuss so they 
'ah test thei r process . The content of the discussions is a 
means toward an end--that of developing a high level process 
_|.or group action. So do not be alarmed if the children make 
/choices or plans with which you could not agree. No one like 
/ Max or the other .youths will have to bear the consequences of 
their odeci s i ons . 

At the same t ime ,^ however , the c i rcums tances^ of the teenagers ^ 
is designed to stretch the children*s experience and imagination 
Max IS a pseudo name for a real youth. ^This strategy is based 
on reality seen by the writer. Straight forward answers for 
such ^c i rcums tances prove to-be elusive; hence^, the strategy is 
not designed to encourage strict, convergent* type thinking. 
Hopefully, the students will* become more aware of a societal 
problem. and will begin seeking additional information and 
thinking regarding it. 
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If the students choose to further develop Max's idea of a 
half-way house, there is apt to be considerable discussion and 
debate In selecting ideas as to thp specific nature of such 
houses. Regarding the given list," no one idea serves as a 
right answer, and the ideas are grouped so students will need 
to make choices ar devise alternatives on their own. Undoubtedly 
many more ideas could be listed; however, "the writer tried to 
include those which might be more easily dealt with by fifth 
grade students. 

Since the discussion topic may extend over several periods, 
the question of change in leadership may arise. A child may 
ask, "Do we keep the same leader until the discussion topic 
changes or do we have a new leader each time we meet?" Your 
group already may have anticipated this issue, and hence, 
developed an appropriate pol i cy. statement . If not, perhaps 
there is need to deal with this issue almost immediately. 
Here may,be a natural tfcpic for another student led discussion. 

Alternat i ve : 

None is suggested if you followed the first experience of 
this unit. 



Evaluation : 

At the end of'the discussion period(s), the students should 
have achieved the enabling objectives for Learning Experience 
#2. If thfe students achieve the said objectives, they also 
will have achieved the latter two terminal objectives of the 
unit. 



Material s : 



The slide tape presentation, "Max Is Not Aldne"; possibly a 
ditto containing^ the sets qf id^as ^the students may use in 
tjeciding- the specific nature of Max ' Wva 1 fr-way houses. 
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MAX IS NOT alone: 

Recently yau all heard the story of Max, a hoy who became 
a victim of al cohol abus'e. We left Max with. an uncertain, 
-future. Perhaps today we can solve his problem offinding a 
goodlivin-gsityation. 

But first you should know that he is not the o.nly teenager 
in the city with problems of this nature. There are others. 
Let's meet a few of these individuals. All of them soon will 
be seeking better living conditions. 

Here is Brenda. She is fifteen and has not lived with 
her parents or relatives for two years. Like Max, she became 
a runaway after seeing her parents become alcoholics. Brenda 
is not interested in attending regular school. This girl 
has been arrested twice for drug abuse. She is living in 
a half-way house with older women suffering from various 
forms of mental illness. She wants to be with more people 
of hen own age . 

Meet' Patrici a . She is fourteen and currently is being 
held in a ward foX^ental patients at a local hospjtal. 
Doctors say she is okay, but health officials want to. keep 
her here untfl they can find the right place for her to stay. 

Again, this is a case where a family was broken up by 
excessive drinking. Attempts to place her in foster homes 
have not be^ successful. The last time she ran away, 
Patrici^a^ became ill from drug abuse. That is why she was 
adm>*{ted to this hospital. 
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Just call him Sam. rie looks like a real nice fellow, and 
most of the time he gets along quite'well with most everyone. 
But Sam, who is fifteen, has been arrested several times for 
disorderly conduct and for disturbing th'e peace. These 
arrests followed times wtien Sam had been on a dririk-ing spree 
with his father who is an alcoholic. 

Health officials are preparing to place his father^i^ a 
hospital. Sam's mother is gone and relatives are nof^ 
interested in caring for bim. He attends school some of the 
time, and works part-time in a pizza parloV. 

Darlen^ is sixteen. She is a runaway and refuses to 
<li*scus-s her past. She says that th^e' past doesn't really 
matter now--that we all should be thinking of the future. 

Lately Darlene has been trying to ftnd a good job\ S.he 
is disappointed because low-wage, part-time work is all thai:: 
can be found.- 

She has been living ina boarding house with several 
other girls who are two or three years older. Darletie is 
behind in her rent and the owner has asked her to find* 
someplace else to live. , . .n , 

At Veast t.^eniy . or- • c<3 . f- ' could be given; however, they 
are much like the cases here. For the mo§t party> they are 
boys and girls who have becorne victims of alcohol and/or 
dr-ug abuse. - They have been -on -the ^run ^nd most have faced 
arrest . ' . ' 

♦ 

Their future remains uncertain. Ihere is no stabJe p-l^ce 
. for them to live, ancj they are too young and untrained for 
holding full-time, high paying joj^s. 



Where should they live? Perhaps that questiorv should be 
answered first because nearly all of the teenagers need 
shelter now. In the discussion which follows, your class 
may wish to refine one of the living situations given in 
the last discussion, even though Bull Jackson doesn't much 
care for any one of them. Would the class like to. express . 
any other possible soultions? That is, can you think of any 
other^ kind of living situation which will meet the needs of 
these individuals? 

Pause 

Remember that any living situation you propose should be 
carefully designed. Your plan should be humanistic. That is, 
the teenagers should not be placed in a situation where they 
feel less good about themselves. The liVing condition's should 
be arranged so they develop good attitudes toward themselves 
and others. They, probably all will' run away again if your 
plan does riot help each one of them feel better about himself. 

If "you can't think of anju living svtu'ation, perhaos your 

i 

■» 

d i scu s s i on* ca n be devoted to developing .a*n idea from Max. Not 
long ago he suggested that half-way houses be established for 
young people'such as himself. TheVe could be a house^for boys 
^and one for girlj. The hjpus.es selected for living c'ould be 
large, old^r homes such as those pictures here. There are 
many such homes .near downtown and- owners are willing to rent 
them. Maxcameup with hi.s idea while riding around; on his 
bicycle. • • . ^ • 



What should the*hdlf-way houses • b>-Ti ke? If you like 
Max's idea and want to di scuss ^t^urther , then your cl-ass ^ 
needs 'to decide what the houses should be like. 

From the ideas given here, select those ^>/hich your^ class 
thinks will make the, •best hous^es. 

• t 

1. A. Wi,thin each house (boys and girl-^) two or more 
persons shoul^d share a bedroom, 

or 

B\ Each person should have a bedroom of his ow^. 



People like Bull Jackson should be hired to live^ 
in and manag-e each of the houses, 

or 

A family with children should be left in charge of 
each house. (The'y would live in one part of the 
house . ) 

or 

Counselors who have worked with teenagers should 
be hired to liv^ in the houses. 



A. Within each house there should be a buddy system 
whereby every person has a partner who is always 
nearby to hel p 

or 

B. Each person should be given the chance to operate 
individually or without a partner. 



A. Use money from United Good Neigh]3or or Community 
Chest to pay all cost? of operating the houses. 
' That way the houses could be free and open to any 
young person who needs shelter, 

or . ' 

B; In order to qualify for living in the houses, eac-h 
teenager should have a part-time x)c fvll-time job or 
be receiving money 'from some agency for job training. 
(There are several city and federal government offices 
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which pay pe'ople whMe they are-learning a skill 

or trade.) That way each teenager could pay rent 

which could'thefl be used to help pay the cost of 
operating the houses/ ' 



5-. A. 



Any. occupant of a house sliou.ld be able to stay for. 
any period of time- he wishes. That is, he may stay, 
for one day, one week or whatever, • . • 

or, •■ ; _ 

B. Any person able to I'iv? in -the houses ,' shtmld agree 
to live there for at least two-months. ' '• 



6. A. Sincd raost of the teenagers have been in -trouble, 
there should be a very strict-check-i n and chetk,- 
ogt system. Except for an pmergency, they canno't 
'leave a house after 10 p.m.' 
V • ..or . 

B. Anyone should be able to- come.ajid go .as tbey wish*,.' 
in fact; may stay. out all njlght if h-ecessary^ - 



^7. A. Hire a custodian for each house,? 

^ or 

♦ ^ B. The occupants should act as custodians. 



In each houie there should be at le^st one recreation 
room , . ... 

or 

Provide a television set for each house and.al]ow the 
teena^gers to seek other entertainment elsewhere. 




9. Select, and develop bther ideas of your own or change some 
of the abov€ ideas asyou see fit. 



As ybu develop the houses in which the boys and girls will 
live, try to remember that the most helpful situation? are. 
those where they begin to feel better, about themselves and 
oi.hers'.. ' 

. .. . • 
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UNIT THREE. . . , - * , 

.1 

THE CONTINUED APPLICATION OF' JHE pqi,ICY' STATEMENTS 

Purposes : ' . - * 

I'J- To apply 'and to 'test their - process liv making a group 
'•decision. , • . 

2, To stimulate free -expressiorj and creativity, 

3,, To s,t1mul;ate 'Students in encouraging others and i.n 
• accepting t'h^ir contributions, 

.4. To stimuTate the use of >nqu1ry in decision making.-. 

Concepts * ^ 
A>-£ernat1ve j*dea\ inquiry, objectivity ' v - 



P^rerequi s.i tes 



Eia*ch student should have , a basic understanding of .tfre overfall 
purpose of the pqlip^s 5 t'^i tements ^ • . * 

TertnlnaT Objectives; * 

1, Given a situation which call.s for 'decision making, the 
students can uti 1 1 za 'thei r previously devel opetf' process 

-^^to reachs^supportabl e dec^i sions.,' 

2, Given the following iipplication level experi ent:es , students 
can describe' developing strengths and weaknesses of fheir . 
process for guiding group action.' 

*. 

Learning Experiences : . • \ r 

\ . "This IS the End?" ^ , ' 

• . ^ > » * , * 

Time: One f orty-f 1 ve '^to sixty'minute session 



GO 



.Given a short. story, descripiion and a map regarding a . 
hypoth>etica1 housing area, Kelly's Addition, stu^dents ' 
can identify^a problem fac4ng th^ peop>e living in that 
area. (The peopTe may be forced to sell -their homes and 
1 eave the area . ) 

General Pnocedure : 



A. ' For motivational pjj'rposes', the teacHer reads' a1 oud 

the short story, "What's Wrong With vteb MiUer^?" 
. (Reference can be made to th^e map as the story is 
read'.- See Transparency C-T.) Pdr a few minutes 
, after hearijig the. story, the pupils respond o.r react 
wjtti some speculations, about deb. . Some may ^int to 
ask a ffew questions for .pqrjjoses of clarification. 
Then the tearcher announces , that their beginnirfg 
di,scussion period will cont'i nue' under student 
leadership..- 

B. According to. pt)licy, the students choose a' new 
, discussion. .1 ead§r.. 

C. As the. -teacher briefs the hew leader regarding the 
upcoming group activity, th^e students read -the ditto 
handout l^be.led "Kelly's Addition". A ditto 'of the 

• story about Jeb can also be .given at this time* As 
students read, they can make reference to the 'map of 
, Kelly's Addition (Transparency C-1). 

D. The- leader (if he reads well) or^the teach'eV may also 
.'•wish* to. read the " Kel 1 y ' s^ Add i ti o>i'^ handout alaud. 

The purpose of the oral reading would be "to give 
addi'tional focus and to help those who have trouble" 
reading the handauts. ^ * ' 

E. ^ t>e leader gti^'des his classmates to the identi f icatio.n 

of the probl em Ayhich has developed at Kel ly '-s* A*&di t ion 
and- which, is af feoti ng ^e^. Mi 1 1 er . After the handout^ 
have been read,* the 1 eSder ma^jt. »s tart by saying, 
"Something is. happening at Kefly's Add.ition^ Why^'are- 
/ the people who live there so concerned? ^ What do you 
think their problem is?" 

The students will need to interpret and discuss what 
they have-just read. The problem is not stated for 
themr^they will ne^d to dig it out. From their talkin 



* 
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the following probl em* stiou 1 d become apparent to them: 

Ytie people living in Kelly's Ad'dition are afraid 
that they w.ill soon 'have to sell their property 
and move elsewhere. 

Teacher I ni ti a ti on : 

^Qne may start with, "How Tm going to read you, a short 
fiction story about a boy named Jeb Miller, Like you, he' 
is in the fifth grade. 'His friends and classmates have been 
concerned about JeB lately because *he just hasn't been 
himself'.^ Listen as Tread and see if you can detect why^ 
Jeb appears s-o' worr i ed. " ^ ^^^^^-.^---^ — 

Following the reading and a very brief response period, 

the teacher .shoul d indicate that a student-led discussion 

will be used to explore Jeb's situation. Handouts,^ "What's 

Wrong With Jeb Miller?" should be given immediately following 

the Election of a student leader. . 
♦ 

Anticipated Student Response : 

After hearing about ^Jab Miller, the students should be 
motivated enough^£o desi re .further exploration and a 
discussion of the situation at Kelly's Addition* They 
probably will show. concern and sympathy for Jeb and the 
property, owners . . * ^ 

Special'^Note : ' ' ^ 

♦ * 

The main task of the student leader will be to press the 
studentjs for a definition of the problem- However, he' 
should 'be advised that th^' first pa'rt of the period can 
b'e an opeR, free discussion of the situation facing the 
residents. In the latter Ixalf of the period, he can begin 
to help the students f ociis" on the problem. This probably 
will be the. most difficult studeqt-led discussion to 
date in that the leader and the Students have the task of 
. developing a aiore abstract idea (the defined problem) than 
heretofore. 

If the 1 eadershi pr' i s not. strong, you may feel that it is 
necessary to give some advi-ce or help as the discussion 
proceeds. *Be extremely cautious if you choose to do so. 
Don't do anything that will make the leader feel less good 
about himself. Help the leader by interpreting what he has 
said to , the group--"I believe Todd would like^to have you.. 
Alway^s maintain a positive stance. . 
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Alternatives: -> \ • ,^ 

^ou may want ^,o ha^e a different topic'^for dis'cussion. 

■ ■ ■• ' G2 
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If so, develop a situation in which the student 
Involved in making a group decision. In othe-Zwordk^ 
try to have your over-all procedure parallje^Ithe procedure 
of this unit (Unit Three). i' \^ 

Evaluation : 

At the end of this discussion period, thTTuidents should 
be able to identify the problem seen by the resident^ of 
Kelly s Addition. In short, they should achieve -the' 
enabling objective given at the start of this lear^v-i 
experience. 

M-a t e r i a 1 s : . ' ' 

Dittos of the two handouts* '"What's Wrong With'"Jeb Riller?" 

and "Kelly's Addition", Transparency C-1 , Kellyis Addition. 

•(See Appendix for master) • ' • ' . 

"What Feelings Do You' Have Regarding Kelly's Addition?" 

Time : j 

One f/)rt^ to^ fifty mi-nutes session. 

Enabling Objective : 

The students can identify the general feelings of the 
class group regarding the problem at Kelly's Addition. 

General Procedur e ; 

The studeots immediately select a discussion leader and 
work toward an understanding of the-group's feelings 

1 • ■ 

Teacher In i ti a ti on ^ 

The teacher may start this session by merely calling the 
class to order for the p^irposes of having a student-led 
discussion abou.t Kelly.'s Addition. By now students should 
be able to respond very quickly with their procedure. 
Onjy a short period is needed for briefing the leader 
(See Special Notes 'below.) . ' 

Anticipated Student Response : 

The students probably will expand' on many feelings which 
they started expressing during the previous experience. 
As-mentioned earlier, the. group most likely will be in 
sympathy with the residents of Kelly's Addition, 
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Special Note : 



Help the leader understand **fhat he will need to have the * 
students focus on how they feel as a group. He may encourage 
them to speak individually; but as the period progresses, 
the students should be'led toward identifying the 
characteristic feelings of the group. In other words, 
they are to bring order to their randomly expressed views. 
< 

This expression of feelings stage should heighten interest 
and prepare them for further exploration o-f the issue. 

Al terna ti ve : 

None isfTuggested if the first experience of this unit was 
used. 

Eval ugT^jion : 

At the en^J of this discussion period, the students should 
be able to identify the general feelings of the class 
group regarding the situation in Kelly's Addition. 

Ma ter i a 1 s : 

Same as the previous experience (Unit Three, Learning 
Exper i ence #1 ) . • ; 

/ 

"What Should' We Do With Kelly's Addition?'* 



Ti me \ 

One to three forty-five minute sessions or one long 
extended period (all morning). A separate forty-^ive 
minute session is needed in order to achieve the second 
enabling objective given below. 

Enabling Objective : 

Given additional information regarding the Kelly's 
Addition issue, the students can make decisions as to 
the fate of that place. They can support their decisions 
with i nforma ti on and ideas. 

Following this last session of Unit Three, students can 
review the unit and identify strengths and weaknesses 
of their process for group'^tion. 
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General Procedure 



The teacher inform? the''studenH "that- the possible. , 
rezohing of Ke,l.)y''s Addi ti on", h>s b^crorhe a very b(>t 
issue and the. students h'ave been appointed .tcf^fuake 
decisions on the matter. - " ' " *■ ' • , 



The students must decide whether Kelly's Add^i^ion 
should become a .park or a commercial are* 'bf'-^remain <V 
as it is now. They also have the option of developing 
an alternative plan which can be a modif icati'on" of ^ 
one of the above choices. (For example, the students- 
may decide that Kelly's Addition should reijia-in as >s ; 
however, some of the larger open areai*-and Adjacent, 
home sites should become parks. 



B. The students sel ect a di scuss i on" 1 esdet ^o 
on the matter. 



" they;can 



a\t 



>s the'^tudent l eader is briefed by the teacher,- -students 
read the^-two handouts; "Why Kelly's Addition Should Be V 
^ Rezoned'' and "Mr., James Miller Speaks". Each reading 
provides one side of the issue. The teacher or the 
student leader (if he reads well) also may choose to 
read the handouts aloud. ^ . -v 

The students discuss the matter, using all given information* 
(including previous, handouts), and make decisions as to 
what should happen in Kelly's Addition. ^ 

On another day the students review the unit and tdentify 
strengths and wea-knesses of their process. If necessary, 
a new discussion leader is selected for this discussion. 



Teacher Initiation : 

One may start with, "Today we must begin to decide what; 
happen to Kelly's Addition. The' people in this cla.ssroom 
been appointed the task of dec i di ng* whether the Addition 
should bg rezoned as (a) a park«or recreation area, (b) an 
area for office buildings and a medical, center, or should 
{c ) remain as it is now ( resi dential ) You may want to 
create a plan of your own for Kelly's Addi ti on--tha t' is your 
fourth choice. (The teacher should write the choices on 
the blackboard.) The issue of whether or not the ^addition 
area should be changed has become a hot one, 'and you people 
(the students) have been called upon to recommend what you 
believe should happen . " 




One conti^njje, "Since you people have been given this 
crucial decjj.ion making role, it i.s very important that we 
practice some objectivity* That is, read darefuUy both 
SHTes of the is.sjue'* In spite of how each of you feel, 
l/sten very carefully to other points of view. In the end, 
/City officials and hi)meowners of Kelly's Addition, will ask 
that we su'pport any decis.ions madel F^r every decision we 
"^ust give a£ explanation ! , Webcam no_t'Te whimsical or peFform 
wi thout thi nki ng ! " • ^ 



Anticipated Student Response 



The students should remain interested through this pha'se of 
the unit; however, they/may.i)e slow in starting the'ir ^ 
discussion. It may take ay^t/ile for them to understand the 
ci ty' of f i c 1 al * s side of jt^fe issue. Several who begin • , 

choosing the city's poiixt of view may at first'be hesitant in 
presenting arguments. /Remember, most .likely, their sympathies 
will have been toward/the residents, drrd^oub^dly, the idea of 
the addition becoming a park or recr^fljin^ Srea may appeal to 
many and will influence their thijUrflvgT'"^^ 

Once they get the discussion rolling, their process will 
receive a lively test. There will be plenty of argument 
and many ideas will have to be analyzed. They may- request 
extra time for building arguments or developing plans for 
changi ng Ke'l ly ' s Addition. 




The fi^nal decisions undoubtedly will not ^^accepted 
everyone. In spite of majority rule, some/mi 
to file a minority report. In the end, rr^5> 
ma jari ty votes . * . . 




Special Note : 

Amount of time will become* a concern.^ exrol e ^vm, ^ \ 1 ow 

additional ti^me if necessaryt^^^J^^y-^-'t^ to rush^tWem o/ hold 
them 4o a specific time length unless they are bogging down 
into a stalemate. Then a time. Limit may provide stimulus 
'for* renewed vigor. - ^ ^" 

Your'major tas^k wi.ll be remi'ndi ng s*tuden*s that their 
deci sions- must be supported, tell thetri that the hypothetical 
^residents and city of f ici al s .can not and will not .accept 
emotional or unreasoned decisions.' Help stuxlent leaders 
realize that they must press their classmates for support 
ideas whenever they are proposing speci fic: actions . 



< 
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Alternative: 

/ ^ ■ . / . 

You may want to add el/ments to this last phase of the unit. 
For example, there, are role play possibilities. One may 
select several students to assume the roles of city officials. 
Another student may become Mr. Oames Miller. 

Another element might be that of arranging for small group 
'discussions. Set the stage so the leader can have his classmates 
review the issue and discuss plausible decisions in small groups. 
Their large group discussion may be more lively if students 
first interact in sub-groups.. 

' Eval ua ti on : 

In *thi s. thi rd phase or experience, the students should achieve 
^ the unit termi nal object i ves . 

Materi a1 s : 

Dittos of "Why Kelly's Addition Should Be Rezoned", "Mr. James 
Miller Speaks", and the map of Kelly's Addition; Transparency 
^ C-1, Kelly's Addition. (See Appendix for master) , 





,One can continue, "Sihte you people have, been given this 
crucial decision making role, it 1 s .very .important that we 
practice some objectivity. That is, read carefully both 
sides, of the issue. Irt spite of how each of you feel, 
listen ver^ carefully to other points Of view. In the end, 
city officials^and hofneoWners of Kelly's Addition will ask 
that we support any decisions mi^del For every decision we 
must gi ve an expl aga ti on ! We can not be whimsical or perTorm 
without thinking l" / 

Anticipated Student Response : 

The students should remain interested through this phase, of 
the unit; however, they mtfc^ be slow in stjarting their 
discussion. It may take awfiile for them to understand the * 
city official's side of the issue. Several who begin 
choosing^t^e city's point of view may at firs't be hesitant in 
presenti ngNtrguments . Remember, most likely, their sympathies 
will have been toward the residents. Undoubtedly, the idea of 
the addition becoming a park or recreation area may appeal to 
many and will 'influence their thinkings 

Ortce they get the discussion rolling, their process'wi 1 1 
receive a lively test- There will be plenty of krgum,ent 
and many ideas will have to be analyzed. They may request 
extra time for building arguments or developing plans'. for 
changing Kelly's Addition. 

The final decisions undoubtedly will not be accepted by ^ 
everyone. In spite of majority rule,, some ma-y fee\ compelled 
to file a minority report. In the end, most will yield to 
ma jori ty votes . 
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Special Note : . 

Amount of time will become a concern. Be flexible and allow 
additional time if necessary. Try not to rush them or hold 
t+iem to a specific time length unless they are bogging. down 
into a stalemate. Then a time limit may provide stimulus 
for renewed vigor. 

Your major task will be reminding students that their 
decisions must be supported. Tell them t^at the hypothetical 
residents and city officials can not and will not accept 
emotional or unreasoned decisions. Help, student leaders 
realize that they must press their classmates for support 
ideas whenever they are proposing specific actions. 



C8 
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Al ternat i ve : 



You may want to add elements to this last phase of the unit. 
For example, there are role play possibilities. One may 
select several students tq assume the roles of ci,t^ officials.^ 
Another student may become Mr. James Mi 1 1 er. 

Another element might be that of arrarng,iag for small group 
discussions.. Set the stage so the leader gan hav.^ his clas-smates 
feyiew the issue and discuss plausible decisions In small groups 
Their large grou p • d i scus s i a?i may be'more lively if students ' 
first interact in sub-groups. 

> 

Evaluation :' . * - 

In this third phase or . exper i ence , the stLT^Wt^shauld achieve 
the unit terminal objecti v^es.' • * 

Ma teri al s : * . ' ^"X^ 

^Wttos of "Why Kelly's , Addition ShouldvBe R^zonecf", "Mr. James 
Miller Speaks", and the map of Kel ly? s. Arfdi t ion.;. Trans p3X£i!cy 
C-1, Kelly's Addition. (See Append i)f - for master) ^ 



'•WHAT'S WRONG WITH JEB MILLER?" . ' , ' . ^ 

"Goily, I su^re di^'t expfect this to happen," thouglrt^J^b,. 
With his head ^JrHTfging low, he stood for awhite ojix>the ' front 
p'orp^h^and then k^owly sat down on the topjJt^. .For .a moment 
he could hear-Jiis mo.ther moving about in the ki tchea^ washi ng 
the 1 unch. dishes . Then he looked up and Ms eyei qaught the 
movem^int of traffic on the freeway^ three bilocks away. The 
land on >/hich the Miller house was built sloped up from the 
freeway' and he could easily view the rushing cars and trucks. 
"Maybe that freeway is what's causing the problem!" he said 
to himsel f angrily. 

• In spite of his parents ill feelings toward the freeway-, 
Jeb had always liked it--at least until rrow. He had watched 
them build the freeway. Jeb could remember the day when he 
had gone over and watched the workmen drive the markers showing 
Irow the traffic lanes would curve around Hafl e ' s ^ Hi 1 1 . Later 
hfe had stood by the hour watching heavy buUcfozers slowly 
shaping the road bed; His mother had <:omplained continuously 
about the noise and dust, -especially when huge gravel trucks 
had used their street as a way of getting to the construction. 

The mos^t fun had been when they started paving. In the ' ^ 
early evening hours, when workers had gone for the day,^>eb 
and his friends sped on therr bicycles up and down the freshly 
hardened ribbons of corjCpSt^J Of course, that all quickly ended 
when a .fence was built on each side of the freeway. 
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Almost as excitin'g was the day he had clung to the fence 
.and • watched* the first cars come speeding down the freeway and* 
disappear from view arou^nd Hale's Hill. Moments later he had 
thrilled at the sight of cars roaring from the opposite 
direction. Then, within minUtes, the cars and trucks were 
swishing back ^and farth^as though the freeway h.ad, always been 
rig-ht there..' Upon returning home, he had caught his father 
on the front porch' gazrng out af the 'freeway and saying, "Boy, 
things ar'e sure going to be di f f erenf howl " 

"With t|ie- freeway completed, Jeb' t'urned his attention to 
"other things and quickly forgot his father's prediction. Jhe 
new freeway didn't seem to interrupt his actiyities around the 
neighborh-ood . He still could pl^y wi t+i his friends in the 
numerous empty lots scattered here and there. Fishing was 
still good in Sugar Creek. Hardly a day went by wit)¥Oi/t his 
stt)ppin.g to help Mike Forrest care for. his horses or Mrs. 
Burke feed her rabb.its and guinea pigs. If there wasn't 
much happening, he- hopped on his bicycle and streaked along 
th.e. driveways curving throug'h the huge cemetery behind his 
house. 

Finally, he'c;ou*ld walk up Gates Avenue and visit grumpy, 
old Charlie Culpepper who operate<j an auto wrecking yard. 
When there wasn't mach business and. if he was in a pretty good 
(jiood, Charlfe could tell a lively story about anyone of the 
pattered and ruSting old cajrs in the yard.. Jeb*s favorite 
was an old' Pontiac' ti p-ped o\/er'on its side. *Cha rl i e ^never 
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tired of telling how the car once belonged to a gangster.^ 
To prove his point, he would tap his can'^e at what appeared to 
be a buVlet hole through the' rusting trunk lid. 

Jeb did not find pleasure in. the thought that all this 
might come to an end. As he sat on the front porch he suddenly 
could hear what his father^ had said several months ago. And 
just then 9 big green Cadillac came slowly up Sugar Creek 
Road. It looked so suspicious that he stood to get. a better 
view. AS'it drifted past he could see four men, all very busy 
looking about. One man smiled at Jeb and waved. Jeb only 
stared back . ' . 

- As the car passed out of sight, Jim Taylor and Fred Anderson 
sped by oft their bicycles. They too greeted Jeb, but he didn t 
appear to hear or even s-ee them.* "What's wrong with Jetr Mi 1 1 er ?" 
h asked Jim as they crossed over Sugar Creek Road and moved toward 
Charlie's wrecking yard. 
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• KELLY'S ADDITION , ' . ' 

Kelly's Addition is an area containing thirty-six homes 
and an auto wreqlcing ya^d. There also is an * assortment of 
barns, sheds, and. other small ^feju^i 1 d'i ngs\ -(The map of Kelly's' 
Addition does'not show isome of the smaller buildings,) Most 

. all of the housjes were built on 1 arge ^ 1 o't s . ' There are still 
several 1 arge, empty spaces i n the addition. 

When most of the homes were constructed in the early 1900' 
(1 900-1 91 2), thB area \*as somewhat isolated. Large wooded 
areas surrounded thjs group of homes, and it. took several hours 
.to reach the downtown* part of Alexandria (the nearest large 
city)- People started calling thU small cluster of homes 

'•K611y*s';'Addi tion, mainly, because George Kelly had owned the 

land on* which 'the hoiises were built. . . 

•. ' .* 

Now, of course^, Al exandria has grown. In fact', ;there are 
tracts of newef /ibmes just.feo the north ^nd south^ of Kelly *s 
Addition., k large. city cemetery i$ immediately w^st. ManV 
roads and hj^^hw^ays have bjeen built out f rom *the city. A new 

freeway recently w^s completed along tfie ^eastern side of the 

* * , ♦^^ > ' • 

addijtion. One cdn now leave the addition and b-e downtown " ^ 

within twenty minutes. . ' . ' 

.Today Kelly*s Addition'is an interesting contrast to t^e " 

modern city wRi'ch has grown around it. The area still looks 

rural in- that there. are pasture lots for a few cows ^ . horses , - 

and goats^ Although all homeowners work-in other parts of the 



city, many of them raise farm animals and usually have large., 
gardens. .Except foi^ Sugar Creek Road^- all streats I'emain .[ 
unpave-d. EacK owner has his own s.ewage system and wel ] foir . 
water. The houses are old and. many of them ar,e in mugh need ; 
of repair. Still, as orve^ owner has said, "We 1 i ke i t here ! "* 

Last- year the addition and a large surrounding area becape. 
part of the city. City officials now want to have the Ke.T fy ' s 
Addition' land area used for other purposes. They want to change 
it from a residential area. 
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>IR. JAMES MILLER SPEAK^ , ' \^ ' 

Jeb'Miller's father., Mr. James. Mill er , recently made the ^ / 

followir^g short talk in behalf of the , homeowners of Kelly's 

AdiJitlon." He delivered .this talk befare members of the 

c 1 ty counci 1 . V ' 

"Ladies and gentlement of the city council! We. tn ♦ 

Kelly's Addition are faced with the pos^s i bt.l i ty Qf ' 

having to sell- our land and homfes to the city.. .Most^ 

• * * 

all of us are against rezorhn^g our l-and as a park' or-'a 
cpmm'ercial area'. '-^ * ' . * ; . / 

" ' " Yers , *we understand that,t*e ci ty ,gqvernmerTt -wi-l 1- pa,y us 
.money 'for o'tir litfmes and land'.- We*aTso understand 'that k 
through the right off-'emi^nen doma i n the ci ty gpvernmpn.t ^ 
can claimsour property. "Sti 1 1 we . rema-j n opposed to what^ 
the cityhas planned, for' our. area." 

"T-his .la^d is our tand; We like It here! Kelly's AUcfition . 
' is suited to ou^: needs as i ndi vii^ual s . tie* have space fo' 
•do Wha't we want/- Her^ we can reach fulfillment as ^ . 
individual's. Doesn't our nation believe in the imporfance 
-of each person? Doesn't" our natior) want each p'erson to be- 
happy? .■ • • 

.•"Ninfe years ago- my wife and I bought an old homein. Kelly's' 
• Addition because we felt the area had charm. At the same 
•time, we saw a 'chance to make dreams .come true. We always, 
wanted to fix up an old house. 'And now," like most homeowners 

in- the addition, we. are gradually remodeling our place. 

"-I rr - 
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MoreJ'm'p'Drtanli is the fac't Miat we wanted our childre^ 

to^hanre p..lenty of space in wfficH t-.o grow. Such s^ace is 

ple.ntiful in Kelly'' s Addi'tion. Our kids see more of 

life, than children living in a cramped house on a small 
' ■ ■• * 

Jot?.. Jhey are closer to nature, and so is everyone in 
KeHy's Actdition. 

"Final.lyf even if we are a part of the city, why can't 
we reroain as an independent 'rural island'? The fact 

f 

tha.t our streets are 'nof pav«d really doesn't bother us 
or-, anyone* Vl s'e.'- Ctt-y officials ■say our wells don't go 
deep enough; yet ^verydne pf 'us- sti 1 1 draws' clean, fresh 
water., rfo.one in^the addition has complained of another' 
retaking s'ewer.^-Our homes are old, but they are sturdy 
and weH 'bui 1 1. *• 'We" ve tried- not to bother anyone. Now 
we •ask the sapie for us*" 
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, WHY KELLY'S ADDITION SHOULD BE REZONED . . ' 

Liited below are reasons why city officials want to change 
or rezone Kelly's Addition. 

K The area surr^ounding Kelly's Addition is growing in 

population, and hence, more service's for the, people ji 
are necessary. To provide these needed services, 
Kelly's Addition could become a recreation area or a 
commercial area. As a ^commercial area, there would be 
enough space for a medical center (hospital and doctor's 
offices) and some buildings for insurance offices, 
attorneys, and other special services. 

2. Kelly's Addition, as it' now stands, isjsomewhat of an 
eyesore. The homes are old and many of them are in need 
' of much repair. It would b§ difficult and too expensive 
for the homeo'wners to band together for purposes of 
improving the area. As a park or a commercial zone, 
the area would be made one of the most/ attract ive in the 
nation. Additional money would be spent so the are^a 
could be made very beautiful. 

2. If Kelly's Addition remains as a residential area, 

homeowners are faced with paying for costly improvement^ 
^ in that area. Most streets in the^^ddition are unpaved. 

The sewers do not meet city standards and the water wells 
do not go deep enough. Since Kelly's Addition is::.now 
part of tbe city, laws of the city require that proper 
sewer and watevr works be installed. Whenever improvements 
are made in an area, city laws also require that homeowners 
help pay the cost. If the homeowners must pay for these 
improvements and for remodeling their homes, it may be 
cheaper for them to sell their homes to the city and buy 
a newer home somewhere else. ^ ^ 

4. In changing the addition to a park or commercial area, 
better usg can be made of the land. Rezoning would mean 
more space for more people. All the empty lots and open 
spaces presently in the addition would be used more 
efficiently. In a growing city such as ours, land must 
be used^ wi sely . ^ 

'5. Kelly's Addition wouUl be ideal as a service area because- 
of access to and from} the new freeway. 
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UNIT FOUR 



REDEVELOPMEW^-AWD CONTINUED INDEPENDE)^CE 



Purposes : 

!• To revise student developed process according to needs 
and problems which occurred during unit&^^o and , three, 

2. ^0 reiterate the importance of individual contributions 
ii;^the development of policies. 

3- To' apply and further test their revised process in 
dealing with real issues and problems which they (the 
students) encounter in and out of the classroom. 



Concepts : 
^ Revision, redevelopment 

Prerequisites : 

Each, student should have a basic understanding the overall 
purpose of the policy statements 

Terminal Objectives : . ' 

1. In order to overcome apparent^eeds and problems, the 
students can develop a revi^d set. of policy statemenJts 
for guiding group action, 

2. Given the revised policy statements, students can deal 
direc-'tly with issues>and problems which qccur in and 
aroiund their cl^ss/finvironment. 

Learninc) Experi enc^ : 
1. "Wf^aTab We/Need?" 

As muAi as is needed for revision* 




Enabi i ng Object i v.e : 

Given their (the students) descriptions of. weakhes^ses 
in their, process, the, students can revisie and add policy 
statements for overcoming these weaknesses. ^ 

General Procedure : 

The procedure of this experie-nce is as folTows: 

A. ' The students select a leader. 

B. The students identi.fy needs and^ problems related to 
the process which they'had previously developed to 
guide group action. 

Ci The students develop ideas for overcoming any need-s 
or problems. Som€^ of ' these ideas then -may be refined 
and made 4nto policy statements. Some of their * 
previous policy statements may he drcpqje.d or revi^sed. 

Teacher. Initiation : ' • ' 

This time the teacher, needs to spend' only ^ very short, 
time inf5)rming' stu'dents* of the task ahead^-that pf 
redeveloping the policy statements w^hi ch- consti tutfe 
their process.'for group action. 



Antici pated Student Response. : 

The students miy eAter into this s,ess>on with.-a good , deal ^ . 
of interest and purpose . \ B]y ' now they should have ideh'tifi'ed 
some weaknejsses. AT thou'gh tf^e students may a1 re^d'y^,ha ve , 
done some repair work'^along the way, this unit secttio-n . 
win be the most impor>^ant in terms, .of^ str^ngtheni.og thje* " ' ' 
process . - • ^ . ? ' - * ^ ^ ' . - 



Special Note: » • • . 

Again, be flexible in terms *of tiire. , they may/h^vc \^ 
considerable redevelopment work to accomp.1 i sh Jr tfnd^ 
hence, win need more^than one c1 ass peri od*. On tfta* 
other hand, it is en 1 1 reT:>s|ross i b1 § *th^ the-ir orig^inal 
process m^y have proven qlbrte sat i sf actory . In- such 
case, only a short while my be necessary for revision". 
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Al tier na t i ve : 



If the students believe that their originally developed 
process has been entirely satisfactory, they may go 
ahead and appjy it t^ real issues and problems in 
their own environment. * 

Evaluation : 

At the end of this first phase of Unit Four, students 
should have a redeveloped set of policy statements. 



Material s : 

Butcher paper, or any other large pieces of paper on 
which their new or revised policy statements can be 
recorded; a ditto ma&ter containing their revised set 
of policy statements. 



"Where Do We Go From Here? 
Time : 

Indefinite ^ ^ > 

Proce,dure and Eya--?U3 1 i on : 



From/?this point on the students shou><l be on a level 
whereUhey can use their process to 'deal with issues ant! 
probly1T^s which occur in the everyday environment: In 
othe/^ words, thej)ol1cy sta^tements can be used in their 
own personal , situations . They can discuss matters of 
importance to t^em. They can seek solutions to problems 
whri ch' a re ' af f e/t i ng their welfare. Their process becomes 
a "Sys^tem for responsible policy making. 

Issues and problems continually crop up in the classraoT.. 
More, often than 6ot, these situations rather quickly are 
adm.i fti ster'ed by the teachers and/or the principal. With 
a child-centered system, the matters might easily be 
handj.ed by the students. 
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Several years ago. the writer watc hed hi s . fourth grade 
class settle a probl em i nvol vi ng their s,pftbam play 
during the noon hour. They had become exasperated 
by the time wasted in squabbling over such matters as 
their mode of play (teams or work-up). Finally., they" 
brought the problem to class and settled it through - 
use of their own propess for group action. No teacher 
or principal had to step in. After aill, it was their 
problem: Also, the idea of dea 1 i ng .wi th pirobl ems in a 
systematic, reasoned manner was reinforced. 



Learning Experiences : ^* ^ 

So, what other kinds of issues and problems arise for 
d,iscussion and resolution purposes? A great deal may 
depend on the nature of programs and policies in the 
school - "the system," so to sp^ak. Some systems simply 
do not allow for'very much student i nvol venrent In such 
cases, the teacher may need to request permission of the 
authority structure for allowing students to discuss or 
resolve a particular matter of concern to the^m,. Usually, 
however, there are many situation^ which can be approached 
with little difficulty. The following list is a sampling 
of topics: 

A. Settling an in-class playground dispute, such as' / 
the Softball situation mentioned above. 

/ 

B. Resolving a school situation which the chi Idren perceive ^ 
as a probl em , such as too many dogs on the playground. 

C. Establishing policies for class social matters, such as 
comrrtuni cati ng with ill students, inviting guests to 
parties, etc. ^, " ^. 

o 

D. Planning a class program for par;ents and/or for the 
school . * - . 

E/^ Just plain "rapping" on a mSitier^iTf~~irrt-^^ them. 

*> 

F. Rai si ng questions and/or recommending idea.s on situations 
occurring in the local comijiuni ty . ^ (Why. hav'e homes in 
the Wickersham Addition been flooded every tirfle there 
is heavy rainfalj? Who is respo.nsi bl e ^for helping the 
residents who must abandon the>r' homes?). 

'In the last example above, the students may need to accomplish 
research in order to deal adequately with the situation. 
Here the teacher may help in secuYing data sources (speakers, 
n-ewspaper articles, etc.) so the ^students c<an inquire and 
ach'ieve some objectivity. In other words, the stage can be 
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set so such discussions do not become s'essions where 
children sit and express nothing but dogmatic views. 
A very important maf^k of prx)gress can be noted by the 
teacher when students begin to inquire and to avoid 
dogmatism. A high thinking democratic citizen secures 
data before making judgments. 

There are several other eval ua€i ve criteria the teacher 
may use in determining the success of this total venture 
*in self-guidance. One might apply the criteria in the form 
of .questions* / , 

A. , DO the children naturally use their process for group 
/ action when the need arises? 

B. When they use the process, can they consistently operate 
independently of adult authority? 

C. Are t^ey more responsive and sensitive to ea^h other in 
and out of the classroom? 



D. Are they increasingly creative? 

E. ^ Overa^ll, and in summary, is there greater understanding 

and appl ication of the democratic principles listed on 
, 'page two? 
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GROUP DISCUSSION PROCEDURES 



Most teachers are acquainted with the values and procedures 
of group discussiqn, but some teachers may attempt to hold 
the discussion to a consideration of the facts, emphasizing 
only cognitive elements. 

Randolph, Howe, and *:Achterman (1 968) found that we 
traditionally respond to messages with ineffective 
responses such as: . 

Ordering or commanding Criticizing and disagreeing 

Admonishing • Praising and agreeing 

Warning . ^ Name calling or i nte'rpre't i ng 

Advising • Re-assuring and sympathizing 

Instructing Probing and questionin^g ^r 

d i verting . 

These resporfses deny the chilci the right to have a feeling ' 
and they close the channels to commyn i cati on and under- 
standing. ^ ' . , ' 

While we are concerned about the development of the child's 
cognitive concepts, tn»this program we* wish to focus attention 
on the child's purposes ,^ fee li ^gs , and values . We are 
attempting to assist the child/ in understanding seVf and' 
others, and this can be achiev^d only throu'gh per.sonal iz t ng, 
the material and getting involvement at the f eel i-n^^- 1 evel . 



Many teachers are reluctant to engage in group discussion* 
that is truly open; the^^^ not see its value. Some 
t.eachers even feel guilty for wasting tinre in this way; 
others feel inadequate and afraid that they will not be 
able to handle this kind of discus'sion^ 

It is clear, however, from our experience in guidance ^n<3 
sDcial psychology that group discussion is a most powerful 
influence for changing behavior, and the teather should 
realize the group *can seldom go beyo.nd the skill, anticipa- 
tion, and the expectations of the leader. 

The following phi-l.osophy and principles should prove to 
be heVp^c^ • 

The dTscuss*ion t eader -^hou 1 d communicate that she really 
cares about wha,t children say and feel. This is not a 
. technique, but a-^genuine attitude. It is cormunicated 
through eyd . c-ontac t , attent i veness to- verbal communication, 
and nonverb^T suppprt that comes through an empathic smile. 
The leader listens to what is §aid and not.sa>d, and tries 



, to perceive both the fieel i ngs - wh i ch are expressed 'and 
those that are hidden. The teacher is there as a person; - 
as she is real and honest about the feelings she is 
experiencing/ st3e elicits more involvement. 

Group discussion rei^uires sh-aring the responsibility for 
Veaders-hip with .the group. The group helps to identify 
concerns^ cla.rify thoughts and feelings, and consider 
a Vter/iati ves . Unlike class recitation, there is no one 
correct answer. In contrast, the leader encourages free 
discussion arvd ;i nteraction to what is said. 

The creative leader avoids sermonizing, evaluating, 
"^humiliating, and- ^mora^l i z i ng , but she is not passive, 
permittiag the discussions to be purposeless. She is 
willing to deal with the actions and reactions that go on 
in th« group. She is sensitive to social interaction, and 
she i^s willing to discuss the here-and^-now event. If the^ 
story is about attention-getting, she does not need to * 
.stay with the ab s trac t .wh i 1 e some child who acts as a 
class clown, in her room provides live materials for • 
discussion'.^ In such a situ'ation she might ask the group: 
What is-happening here right now? What do you think about 
this? ^How do you feel? How does the class clown feel? 
Why is he doing that? How can we help him? As the leader 
senses the children are ready for such a discussion, she 
discusses the purposes of behavior. 

"rachers can avoid control problems when leading group 
^'scussions. When there, is noise^Bnd cjQJvfusion, it is 
icvisable to talk less and acti the leader may merely 
lower her voice, use a har\d signal, utilize proximity 
.control by moving to the area of (li s turbance , or utilize 
some natural consequence for failure to attend to a dis- 
cussion. ' The leader does not censure or demand, she does 
not eng'age in a struggle for control of the group; she 
seeks to -have the children experience the natural consequences 
of their behavior. 

The outcomes and productivity of each session are partially 
dependent upon the leader's competence in thre following 
tas-k^ : 

1. Show the group^ you care and are concerned with 

developing a relationship of mutual respect. Demon- 
strate your interest, concern, and kindness, but be 
•committed to meaningful discussion and do not hesitate 
to be firm, showing respect for yourself a^s well as the 
children. The teacher sets an example of refle<^tive 
listening by her responses. 

.2. Make sure children understand the purpose of the group, 
discussion and atlow them to establish their otvn limits. 
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Members must be ready to share their concerns dnd 
willing to listen closely to others. A spirit of 
give and take and honest, open feedback shoul d " pervade 



3. Sense the group atmosphere and be willing to discuss 
it. Be sensitive to the feelings of the ihdividudls 
in the group and help them feel understood-, i.e., I 
am getting a nessage -that j^ou are unfiappy, or that 
you real 1 y care . 

« 

4. Link the thoughts and feelings of group members. 
Point ou-t t-he sirnilarlties and differ e.nces in the 
concepts, attitudes, and f eel ings tei ng- d i scussed . 
The leader must be able to- show the relationsh>p be- 
tween What two "Children are talking about in order 
to help them recognize common problems. 

5. Encourage silent mjembers to participate when they seen 
ready. Thlsusually involves being aware of nonverbal 
clues as a facial gesture, glance, or* halting attempt 
to enter the group. ' 

6. The children are learning a new process of 'coopera ti on 
in contrast to competition. TheMeader must observe 
any tendencies of children. -to be empathic and link or 
suppVy alternative solvations to problems. These' 
attempts should/be ji^mediately encouraged and -rei nf orced 

7. Group discussion ca'n take- a negative turn^ if the^leaaer 
•is not perceptive. We are inrere-sted ' i n fostering 

personal development. Group merfrtvexs, shoul d be assisted 
to see the strengths and assets in individuals. 
Emphasis is placed on positive as well as negative 
feedback. When there is a nega'tive feedback, i.e., 
"I don*t like him, he smells,". the teacher may. say, 
"You feel there" is an odor there that is not pleasant." . 

8. The leader, must be al ert'.to detect f eel i ngs • and^a t:ti tudes 
which aVeJmplted but not expressed. She helps the 
graup to develop tentative analyses of behavior and it^' 
purpose. She might say, "Is it possible..." Could it 
he....?" and state her hunch about the purpose in a 
tentative manner. 

5. The effective group leader is able to help the children 
express their thoughts, feelings, and attitudes nore ^ 
clearly. She does this through cl a ri fy i-r^g , re:- ta t i ng , •> 
^ and ^sunma r i z i ng . 

10. The leader helps nembers^ to sun::^arize and evaluate v.hat 
they have learned. About fiv^^inutes before the close 
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of the^session, she asks, "What do" you think yoy . 
learned about yourself an-d others today?" Helping' 
the group consider what is happ^ehi.ng a'oceTerates and 
facilitates the gr'oup .process / ^ 

Children should be encouraged- to formul ate * the.i ry^wn 1 iini t^s 
for the discussion-. ..However , 'the ^ "fcfeader shoulxiOhelp tfrem 
to-consicjer some- of. the- fol 1 owi procedures wh^ich promote 
effective dis'cussion: 

1 The discussion goes best when vJe trust each other and 
have mutual respect.. We have-lo be* concerned enough 
* to listen eind want to help others. 

2. Be honest and open. Sa'y what you really feel. Speak 
whenever '!you feel 'you' have soroething to say which will 
help yoii or the grbup. , 

3;- In giving feedback, consider how it-will help the 
others for you to^ s^iy t Hi s . 

4. Really listen to what others say-> Are yo.u abVe tq 
state what\he said and felt when he finishes? 

Vi'hen certain individuals or the. group become negative or 
pick on an individual, the mature leader can use this ffs 
an opportunity t6 discuss the purpose of getting specVaT 
attention or power. The leader can also use puppetry '-and ' 
^ole . playing to'help increase sensitivity to negati\?^ 

"enarks . . . ■ 

I 

The potential in group d i scuss i on ' i s tremendous and teachers 
will find it a most rewarding experience as their skills 
develop. | 

» ^ 
Takea from Developing Understanding of $elf and Other^ , 
Manual. Used with perm.issjon of American Guidance 
Service. . • 



ROLE PLAYING PROCEDURfS 



Role playing is not. merely information dispensing. The 
teacher who *i s skeptical oT the -educati onal purpose of 
role playing should consider some of the following potential 
v^l ues : ..... 

1. Role playing provides an opportunity for the^.child who 
'does not excel academical ly /'but who ha-s talent in 

^ creativity and spontaneity. 

2. Spectator "therapy ".'can occur through aud i ence . observa - 
tiOT) and empathy. . . t ^ 

3. Role playing promotes the de vel opment of personal 
fle'Xibility and soctal skills. . 

4. The enactment of'the same situation several times 
helps the chiVd to see alternative solutions to a 
probl ?m , increasing his prrobl em-soT-V i ng and dec i s i o-n- 

. maki ng abi 1 i ti es . 

As discussion leader, the teacher . encourages the children 
to become more observant of the behavior of others, *to 
Took for th.e .purposes and causes of behavior, to antjx^ipate 
the results of certain behaviors, and to evaluate, behavi or , 
situations, anct people. , 

. The steps in role pUying . There are four parts to any 
role pl'aying« situation; preparation', introduction, 
enactment, and discussion. * 7' 

1. piepa.rati'on . The teac^er/s first decision involves 
• sel Action of' the issue or problem. I-ssues should be 
s^elected which ens'ure the security of eact^xhild 
involved.- The child i s never 'forced. to take a role . 

— I 

After reading t-tve descriptive directions for a 
particular *role playing si tuation, the "teacher 
, gathers. the class. 'A playing area is needed. 

. * • ' ' 

'Because each lesson is -an extension of the .und erl y i ng 
• themes of the stories -the teacher may briefly rbview 

spme of the main ideas af the related story. .Questions 
.may be-asked such as, "Who was tt>e main character?" 

"What did he do?" "Wh-y:,did he do'tb^t?" Unfinished 
'stories -which stop at a'dlVemma point are excellent 

for .rol e pi aying . . . •■ 



-IntroductioTi . The teacher states very briefly. that 
the class is going to^-do some pretending. She shoul-d 
state the problem in terms of specific examples with 
VTvid details which crea,te emotional involvement. 
Because young children are egoCefitr i c and most. of 
them are eager to. pretend a^nd parti c i pate , t+igy 
will probably be, unwilling to patiently wait any 
I'ength of time for a turn at playing. * Therefore, it 

is wise to allow alVof them to have a brief 'turn v ^ 

to partici pate ^'inf a warni-uf> exerci se at the beginning 
of each lesson. If spa'ce does not perm it the wfiole« 
group to move about at the same time, break the group 
into two sections. 

Because it is easily performed, pantomime j"s- suggested 
as a warrn-up activity. To begin the pantomime th& 
teacher may give the following directions: 

- This is our pretendrng space. (Indicate play area. 
. Find a standing-up place in here where you won*t 
be too.^close to any pther 'person. 
.'Stand there a bsol u tel y ^ qu 1 et 1 y . (Wait for qu^et>)' 
Good. ^ ' 

Show me you are ready to listen and imagine. 

T^oday we , are soing to imagine-we are 

' (see speci f 1 c d i recti on ) . ^ ^ 

When \ say '*Ready, begin," you ,may ,'beg i n . Keep 

working until you hear me* say '*Stop.'i 
See' if you can-show me by your actipns^your ideas 

a ho<i t *' : * 

Do not say anything. • • • 

* Imagine there are no other chi 1 dren' around you. 
See if you can really make (t^ believe you 

are a_^ - • i 

^ Ready , beg i n . 

Observe the pantomimes ancT njake encouraging reamrks ' 
'for cre^ttive response's such as, "Oh,- I see so^n^op'e^ 

that i s^ (describe pantomime)." or ^'There 'i's Some 

gaod thTrvkTrTg going on over 'there." .jAfter at least 
a'minute, stop the. action an^c^ seat thfe- students. 

Thj^, teacher controls the length o^ a situation by 
res'erving an^ using the right to halt the plaV at 
any poi nt . ~ , . 

After nakjng a .few conments abopt the jq^ea ti ve i,cfeas; 
observed in the pantomimes,, 'the teaehen briefly 
presents the,actdal Vole pi ayi ng si tuati on to the c^lasi 
The d^es'cri'pt'i on shoul^d as simple a"jid direct as 
possible. . ' ' ^ • • ' 



Because students are expected to speak in character, 
the teacher will give them some practice by asking 
them to respond in the character*s voice to such 
quest,ions as "Mary, what did the old man say when 
he'got knocked down? , Can you sound like the old man?' 

Then the teacher'asks for volunteers to take various 
roles. The class may suggest names, bft the actors 
must volunteer. From the voluntee*rs, characters are 
selected. ITsyally it is advisable to begin with 
•sociable chfldren before choosing participants who 
are shy pr who have more problems than others. In 
specific role Assignments, check to determine how 
the child identifies with the character. Ask "What 
kind of person is he?" "How does he fee-l?" Select 
individuals who indicate they have identi f ijed .wel 1 
or who have strong feelings ^t}yt a character's 
behavior. ' » 



Enactment . The teacher helps the characters set the 
"Shall we imagine a door is here?" Do 
som^* chairs?" If the characters are going 
the'y will need some chairs. Children 
pretend to sit, keep their 



scene, i 
you need 
to sit down 
cann,ot simultaneously 



balance, and play a role. 



The teacher says 
quietly 



"Find your places and stand 



At that point, she may need to review the characters 
and their purposes in the S't^ne for the benefit of 
players and the class. Action is started by the 
words, '^Ready, begin." 

DaVing the enactment, the teacher tries to say as 
Tittle as poEr^ible. Otherw4se, the teacher becomes 
the d i rectoV ,* and the children lose the .opportUni ty 
^to express themselves freely. * 



Some side coaching may 
the action ^long. The 
'time fx)r father to come home 
brother is going to be angry." 
directed to the character, not 



be necessary to 
teacher may say^ 



mo V 1 n g 
be 



assist in 
*'It must 
npw,"^"Oh, my*, that 
" Suggestion^ are always 
to the real person,. The 



teacher avoids using real names and directs all 
to the characters ... ' , • 



remarks 



When the scene 
potential , the 



see.njs to have 'devel oped to its 
teacher says, "Stop, come and 



fullest 
sit down 



scussi on ^ It' il^^usually effective to »have the 
actor^ evaluate their^o^^'n performance first. At 
the;end of a^'scene , -n;j3^a tter how weak ft was, the 
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no 



teacher makes at least^t^o or thriee pos'i ttv^ renrar'^s , 
i»e., "I liked the way the fatner rea-'d his newspaper,*" 
or "Wasn't the dog g^ood? He really seemed excited." ^ 

To encourage class partici pation. in t he d i scu § s i on , • 
the teacher asks them the questions listed at the. end 
of the role playing activity. . If other more relevant 
questions emerge as a result of the' individual play, 
they should, ^of course, be used. Di scuss'i orT'xeTTteT'^ — ^ 
on how the characters were feeling and why they* 
re^^fKThded as they did. The teacher should attempt 
to guide the discussion so that the issues are. related 
to experiences personally relevant to the chi.ldrent' 

The younger the children, the briefer the analy^sis. 
Two or three 'points are sufficient for kindergarteners. 

Th^ teacher makes a summary statement of joints elicited 
from the group and. quickly selects a new graup for 
replaying. , * 

The teacher emphasizes that ^she wi 11 b'e lookjng for 
good, new ideas ^n each reppefy. The pui^pose of the 
reenactment is to help the chi^ldren, explore new 
insights and alternative solutions. , * 

Encourage as many enactments as possibre-. ; 

role of the audience - should fre^l^arified ju^^iis 
roles of the actors. The members the audience 
be asked to look for specific poitits or to identify 
" he feelings^'of a specific actor. They should 
'a role which maintains their interest and 
ement,. ' * 

Problems, pitfalyls, and pojssi bi 1 i ti es Beginning^ role 
playing pay bring about a variety of jj n ex p e c t e d re actions 
in young stu'dents. Two of the e^ctremes ial-behavior are 
actin'g up and excessive shyness or ref u sa 1 . to' par t i c i pa te . 
The student who act^ lip can destroy the imaginary creations 
of- other students. The first few times thi s, behavi or 
occurs, the^ teacf:^er stops the whole group and calmly but 
firmly r^explains the ground rules. They are: 

1> iPlay in the play Space. 

2. -"lAc^ions - no words (for pantpmine). 

3. Do not disturb the play of ^others. 

Do not be overconcerned^ abou t the student who* exhibits 
extremely shy behavior. Instead, recognize and encourage 
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t)thers for their efforts. As soon as the shyXnild makes 
any overt effort at enactment, encourage hipK^or it.. 

Noise can be another cTlassroom problem. If the teacher 
has properly stimulated the students-to want to work on 
the problem, they will become exci'^d, and often. with 
excitement, comes noisel ^Do notyi5egin b pantomime or a 
scene until the students have b^ome almost totally silent. 
Students need a momept to quietly reflect, on thetr task. 
Lack of coTicentra tion or silliness on the part of the 
players will produce insincere and uni ntel 1 i gi bl e scenes. 
For the initial playing; the teacher tries to select those 
students who are verbal and seem enthusiastically responsive. 
They will set a high standard for the plays that follow. 
Clarity in speech and pantomime should be praised. If the 
characters seem to be getting off the track, the teacher 
says firmly, "Keep your character." Even though the 
students may not exactly understand the direction, they 
will understand a firm but'kind tone of voice. 

Restlessness of the group is an Indication that something 
is too long. Perhaps the directions are too long, repeated, 
too often, or the scene and the discussion are too long. 
Teachers m.ust try to be brief and to the point. Use short 
sentences. Stop a scene before interest is reduced. 

Unresponsiveness can be a problem among certain groups of- 
children. They may be extremely inhibited, or they may 
never have engaged in any dramatic play. In this case, 
uhe teacher may need to demonstrate what is meant by 
Dretending and pantomiming. Occasionally, as opportunities 
present themselves, ^ the teacher may take a rc^l e in the 
playing situation. By taking part in. the action, the teacher 
controls the direction of play from within th.e gro.up and, 
at the same time, demonstrates the "how to" of play. 

Certainly those '^groups of children who have had experience 
with dramatic play and creative dramatics will find it less 
difficult to role play than inexperienced ones.' Do not 
expect perfection and depth jn the beginning lessons. Each 
successive role playing situation should show an increas,^ 
in the ability of the group to play together effectively. 

Taken from Developing Understanding of Self and Others , 
Manual. Used with permission of AmericTn Guidance 
Servi ce . • - 
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MATERIALS LIST BY GRADE 
\ (Schedule A) 
\ Level K 



PROJECT PRODUCED MATERIALS 



COMMERCIAL 



1 . Clean and dirty^ paper puppets 
patterns 

2. 2 paper tooth puppets 

3. 2 transparency masters of Patrick 

4. Hand stomach puppet- pattern 

5. Evaluation sheet 

6. Hand Puppet ■ Gray Rabbit 

7. Paper Rabbit 

8- Bird Pie transparency master 

9. Evaluation sheet 

10. "Red Ball" transparency 



1. - A-B. Le Crpne Company 

. Rhythm Record Company 
819 N. W. 92 Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73114' 

2. * Record "Swinging On A Star" 

3. Kindle (Scholastic) All Kinds 
of Feelings • Filmstrip Cassette 

4. "Smiles Don't Just Happen" 
(Scholastic) Filmstrip/Cassette 

5. Big Brother , Robert Kfaus, 
Parent's Magazine Press 

52 Vanderbilt Avenue. 
New York, New York 

6. "Will You Be Myi Friend?" 
(Scholastic) Filmstrip/ • 
Cassette 

7. "Sticks 'N Stones" x 
(Scholastic) Filmstrip/ 
Cassette 



8. * Reflections ■ Record 
Vicki Carr 



TOTAL 



$ 5.95 



1.00 
19.00 

19.00 
4.59 



19.00 



19.00 * 



1.00 



$88. 54-- 



'These records are difficult to obtain and are not necessary in order to complete 
the lessons involved. 
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Level 



PROJECT PRODUCED MATERIALS 



COMMERCIAL 



In Gmde 

Ernie, Skippy, Eddie Puppet 
Patterns 

Tape of Skippy and Ernie 
Dialogue 

Flower Pattern 



*This package contains Part I & II. Part II is used in Level II. 
Package must be purchases as a unit. • 



"Everything is Beautiful" RecortI $ 1-00 



Book If I Were , Barbara Shook 
Hazen. Western Publishing Co, 

The Ugly Ducklin g. Scholastic 
Version, 

The Hatino Book . Charlotte 
Zolotow - Scholastic Books 

* But It Isn't You rs - Part I 
Guidance Associates Filnnstrip/ 
Cassette ' 

**BFA Stiidy Print 220004 My 
Class: "T^acher^ Away" 



BFA Study Print 221007 My 
School: "Borrdwing Without 
Asking" 

*"The Trouble With Truth" - 
Part I, Guidance Associates 
Filmstrip/Cassette 

•"That's No Fair" - Part I 
Guidance Associates Filmstrip/ 
Cassette 

BFA Study Print 221008 My 
School: "Littering" 

BFA Study Print 220001 My , 
Class: "^chool Book" 



(See Level II) 



TOTAL. 



5.54 
.95 

.95 
26.00 

25.50 



00, 



26.00 



$110.94 



Note- The BFA Study Prints used. in Level I, II, and III (seventeen prints) must be ordered as a set 
from the company. The set wjll be l^nown as the "Special Texas Package". S'25.50. This set 
cannot be-broken. ' "^^-^ 
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LEVEL II 



PROJECT PRODUCED MATERIALS 



COMMERCIAL 



In Guide 



Transparency - Boy and girl 
daydreaming 

Transparency - Three Faces 

Transparency • Sharing TJys 
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Book, I Write It, Ruth Krauss 
Harper and Row $2.57, 1970 

Book, The Turtle and His Friend s. 
Thonnas and Patricia Gnagey, 1970 
Facilitation House, Ottawa, III. 

* "But It Isn't Your s" • Part II 
Guidance Associates • Filmstrip/ 
Cassette ($24,50) 

BFA Study Print 20008, My Class: 
"Last One Chosen" 

^' That's No Fair " - Part 1 1 
Guidance Associates - Filmstrip/ 
Cassette ($24.50) 

BFA Study Print 220003 My Class: 
"Cheating On-a-Test" 

BFA Study Print 221004 My Schoo 
"Fight'" 

BFA Study Print 221002 My Schoo 
"Wall" 

*The Trouble With Truth • Part 1 1 
Guidance Associates Filmstrip/ 
X Cassette ($24.50) 

BFA Study Print 22ft)01 My Schoo 
"Crossing Guard" 

BFA Study Print 220007 My Class 
"New Student" 

(See Level I) Total 



*This Package contains P^rts I & 
11. Part I is used in Level I. Package 
must be purchased as a unit. 



$ 2.50 
2.00 



$ 4.50 



Level III 
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PROJECT PROOVJCED MATERIALS 

In Gmde 

Value Activity Sheet^^^o One 
Else" Student Han'Hout 

"What Person In This Group" 
Student Handout 



COMMERCIAL 




\ 



Guess Who's In A ^roup " 
Guidance Associates Filmstnp/ 
Cassette 

BFA Study Prints Pejjple I . j 
Don't Know "Discrimmation (2) j 
219004, 219005 ^ 

BFA Study Pr.nt 218004 
"Cheating" • My Friends 

BFA Study Pnm 218005 "Four 
Eyes" - My Fr»ends 

BFA Study Prtnt 216008 My Home 
"Thirsty Dog" 

"You Promised" Guidance 
Associates Filmstrip/Cassette 

BFA Study Print 216001 My Home 
"Locked House" 

BFA Study Print 219007 People 
I Don't Know "Lost Child" 

"Hey Dad. What Are You Domg^" 
and "I Debbie Dare You To" 
filmstnp/cassette Photographic 
Laboratories. 1926 West Gray, 
Houston, Texas 77019 

TOTAL 



526,00 



97 



26.00 



15.00 



$67.00 



Level IV ' 



PROJECT PRODUCED MATERIALS 



COMMERCIAL 



In Gu 




Handouts 



Girt Scout Law 

esponse to Pledge 
Law of the Camp F»re Girls 
Blue Bird Wish 
Oaths of Office 
Flag Pledges 

Hidden Word Puzzle (Rick and 

Lady ^ 
''t Am Glad" * 

"Happiness" 

*^'Bcst Friend" 

Matching Quiz Book, T,V. 
Monies 

Hiddo^ Word Puzzle • "Connnnunicbtmg' 
^Thmgs for Whtch Others Might D 

like Me" 
Song "I Am Proud" ' , 
Career Examples' 
Cateer Riddles 
Weekly Budget 
Hidden Word Puzzle • Saymgs 

Account 
"Beat the Clock" 
Song "A Timely Rhyme" 
"Individual Evaluation" 
Poem • "Song of Greatness" 
"Follow the Leader Ouestion?v * 

■JVansparencies 

Transparencies of famojjs people 
total 8 

"Play Ball" Lesson - Transparencies 
Total 4 

Cassettes 



Cassettes of stones 
Cassettes 'of songs 
(Optional) 
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* Filmstrip/Cassertp "Nr Place 
Like Home" (Westinghouse Series 
Our Values) 

« 

* Filmstrip/Cassette "The Broken 
Sleds" (Westinghouse Series Our 
Values) 

Filmstrip/Cassette "Pam Puts It 
Off", Eyegate House 

Filmstrip/Cassette "Reflections" 
Photographic Lab, 1926 West 
Gray, Houston, Texas 77019 

*Filmstrip)Cassette or Record, 
"My Best Friend" (Holt, Rinehan 
and Winston Series Values in 
Action) 



YOTAL 



$15.50 



15.50 



12.95 



20.00 



13.00 
$76.95 



'These filmstrips are part of a package and the 
fJHblisher may be reluctant to break the set. 



Level V 



PROJECT PRODUCED MATERIALS 



COMMERCIAL 



In Gu 



Transparencies 

A 1 
A 2 
A3 
C 1 

Handouts 

Janet's Di^y ^ 
"What's Wrong with Jeb Miller^' 
"Kelly's Addition" 
"Mr James Miller Speaks" 
"Why Kelly's Addition should 
Be Rezoned" 



"Max" and "Max Is Not Alone" 
Filmstrip/Tape, Photographic 
Laboratories, 1962 West Gray, 
Houston, Texas 77019 



TOTAL 



$ 15.00 



$ 15.00 




VENDOR LIST 
(Schedule B) 

FILMSTRIPS/CASSETTES • <s/. 

SCHOLASTIC KINDLE FILMSTRIPS ' * ^. . , ' 

904 Sylvan Avenue 

Englewood Cliff, New Jersey 07622 (also available in Spanish at a slightly higher price) 

"All Kinds of Feelings" (Le\/el K) ,^ S 19.00 

t 

V 

"Smiles Don't Just Happen" (Level K) 19-00 

"Will You Be My Friend?" (Level K) 19.00 

"Sticks 'N Stones" (Level K) ■ " ,19.00 

GUIDANCE ASSOCIATES ^ 
757 3rd Avenue ' _ • 

New York, New York 10017 < . ' , / 

"But It Isn't Yours" (Levels 1 and 2)' ' - S_ 26.00 / 



"The Trouble With Truth" (Levels 1 and 2) 



26. 0^^ 

J 



"That's ^Jo Fair" (Levels 1 and 2) \ " 2^^00 

"Guess Who's I n a Group" ( Level 3) . 00 

"You Promised': ( Level 3) * / 26 . 00 

^ AUDIO VISUAL SE.RVICES, INC. (WESTINGHOUSE Learning Corp. ) 
2310 Austin Street 

Houston, Texas 77004 , / 

Richard Hunter, Sales Representative (223-4591) 

"No Place Like Home" (Level 4) $ 15.50 

"The Broken Sleds" ' 15.50 



EYEGATE 
7911 Lichen Lane 
Spring, Te)^as 77373 

Frank W. Cox, Sales Representative (376- 1 739) 

"Pam Puts it Off" (Level 4) $ 12.95 

/ 

WINSTON PRESS 

25 Groveland Terrace . 

Minneapolis, Minn. 55403 ^ ^ 

"My Best Friend" (Level 4) ^ - $ 13.00 

PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORIES , . • . - 

1926 West Gray ' * 

Houston, Texas 7701 9 • 

Bob Drake, Sales Representative (529-5846) « 
"Hey pad. What Are You Doing" and 



"I Double Dare You To" ( Level 3) . 1 0 0 S 15 . 00 
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' FILMSTRIPS/CASSETTES (Continued) 

"Reflections" (LeveJ ^ • $ 20.00 

"Max" and "Max Is Not Alone" ( Level 5) 1 5 . 00 ' 

» 

s 

STUDY PRINTS 

BFA EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 

221^ Michigan Avenue 

Santa Monica, California 90404 

"Teachers Away" (Level 1) ' *$ 25.50 

"Borrovfing Without Asking" (Level 1) 

"Uittenng" (Level 1) 

"School Book" (Level 1) 

^"Last One Chosen" (Level 2) ^ - 

"Cheating on a Test" (Level 2) 

"Fight'" (Level 2) 

•"Wall" (Levfel 2) ' * . 

"Crossing Guard" (Level 2) ^ 

"New Student" (tevel 2) 
'"Discrimination" (2) (Level 3) 
. "Cheating" (Level 3) 

"My Friends" (Level 3) 

"Thirsty Dog" (level 3) 

"Locked House" (Level 3) C 

"Lost Child" (Level 3) 



*The BFA Study Prints used in Levels 1, 2, and 3 (seventeen prints) must be ordered as 
a set from the company. The set will be -known as the"Special Texas Package." This set 
\ cannot be broken. ^ 

BOOKS 

Parent's Magazine Press 

52 Vanderbilt Avenue 1 0 I' 

New York, New York 

Big Brother (Level K) S 4.59 
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BOOKS (Continued) 

Western PAJblishihg Company ^ 
6200 Richmond Avenue < 
Houston, Texas 

Walter Escue, Sales Representative (686-7834) 

Jf I Were (Level \)'^ 

Scholastic Magazines and Book Services 

50 West 44th Street " * 

New York, New York ,10036 

Mrs. Joyce Martin, Local Sales Representative (497-5650) 

The Ugly Duckling (Le\^l 1) 

The Hating Book (Level 1) 

Harper and Row Publishers 

49 East 33rd St. 

New York, New York 10016 

I Write It (Level 2) • • . 

Facilitation House ^ 
P.O. Box 611 I ^ I ^ 

Ottawa, Illinois '61350 | 

The Turtle and His Friend s (le\iel 2) 

fiECQBJDS ^ ^ ' 

A. B. Le Crone Company 
Rhythm Record Company 
819 N.W. 92nd Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73114 

Preschool Physical Fitness (Level K) 

Local Record Stores 

Swinging on A Star (Level K)* 

Reflections - Vicki Carr (Level K) 

Everything is Beautiful - Ray Price (Level 1] 



$ 5.54 



$ ..95 
.95 



$ 2. '50 



$ 2.00 



$ 5.95 

$ 1.00 
1.00 
' 1.00 
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